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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

In  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a great  deal  written 
about  the  military.  When  these  articles , books#  and  period- 
icals are  studied  closely#  many  general  assumptions  are  found 
that  can  be  traced  to  Morris  Janowitz'  The  Professional 
Soldier.  This  book  is  based  on  data  collected  in  the  1950s 
which,  for  the  most  part#  have  never  been  updated  and  expanded. 

Janowitz*  data  on  310  past  Air  Force  and  Navy  flag  of- 
ficers (generala  and  admirals)  were  used  to  compare  data  col- 
lected from  biographies  and  transcripts  of  756  present-day 
Air  Forae,  Marine  Corps,  and  Navy  flag  officers.  In  addition, 
a survey  was  made  of  892  officers  who  have  been  identified  as 
having  the  potential  for  flag  rank  into  the  1990s. 

The  study  begins  with  a look  at  the  social  composition 
of  military  leaders  past#  present,  and  future  in  an  attempt 
to  gain  an  understanding  of  military  political  logic.  There 
appear  to  be  no  significant  overall  "military"  trends  in  re- 
gional affiliation.  There  is  a continuing  slight  overrepre- 
sentation  of  the  West  in  all  of  the  services'  future  leaders# 
but  other  than  that,  each  of  the  services  appears  to  be  fol- 
lowing its  own  unique  pattern.  The  Navy's  past,  present  and 
future  leaders  consistently  have  been  lightly  overrepresenta- 
tive of  the  East  and  West.  The  Air  Force  representation  has 
been  shifting  but  apparently  reaching  a closer  representation 
of  the  U.S.  population.  The  Marines  show  an  amazing  con- 
sistency in  the  Northeast  overrepresentation.  Over  one- 
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fourth  of  the  Marine  generals  on  active  duty  in  1978  are  from 

two  states,  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 

The  projected  overall  socio-economic  profile  of  the 

three  service's  leaders  in  the  1990s  is  as  follows:  The 
Air  Force  leaders  will  be  drawn  from  a lower  middle-class 
family,  Protestant,  urban  background  broadly  representative 
of  the  U.S.  population:  the  Marine  Corps  future  leaders  will 
be  led  by  men  from  a lower-middle  cIbbs  family,  Catholic, 
urban  background  and  will  overrepresent  the  Northeast,  and 
the  future  Navy  leaders  will  be  from  a lower-middle  class 
family,  Protestant,  urban  background  and  will  be  dispro- 
portionately from  the  Northeast  and  West. 

It  was  concluded  that,  because  of  the  significant  diver- 
sity within  the  socio-economic  backgrounds  of  the  various 
services'  military  leaders,  it  is  possible  to  place  too  much 
emphasis  on  these  factors  when  trying  to  understand  the 
political  logic  of  military  leaders.  Arising  from  this  con- 
clusion is  the  hypothesis  that  other  factors  such  as  service 
socialization  and  career  patterns  may  hold  an  even  more  power- 
ful key  than  socio-economic  factors  to  the  political  logic 
of  the  military. 

Future  military  leaders  are  generally  satisfied  with 
their  profession  but  there  is  a growing  concern  among  them 
about  its  future.  Their  primary  motivation  for  joining  the 
officer  corps  was  the  draft  and  their  choice  of  the  military 
as  a career  was  not  really  by  design  or  a deep  sense  of 
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commitment.  Most  would  chooee  the  military  again,  if  given 

L A 

the  choice;  but  the  future  leaders  would  not  encourage  their 
aona  to  choose  the  military  aa  a profession. 

The  future  military  leadership  should  not  be  dominated 
by  academy  graduates.  The  future  lead#  i-  believe  the  beat 
way  to  obtain  flag  rank  is  outstanding  performance  in  the 
right  job  at  the  right  time  and  the  best  way  to  obtain  the 
right  jobs  is  by  having  a sponsor.  Only  the  Marines  felt 
the  personnel  system  alone  would  insure  that  the  right  oareer 
steps  are  fulfilled  without  some  outside  help. 

The  future  military  leaders'  aspirations  were  lower  than 
expected.  Reasons  for  this  were  a realistic  idea  of  the  low 
numbers  who  will  enter  flag  rank;  the  unwillingness  to  make 
the  sacrifices  necessary  to  make  the  rank;  and  the  perception 
that  in  order  to  make  flag  rank  it  may  require  actions  which 
will  compromise  their  integrity. 

The  future  military  leaders  believe  they  are  imbued 
with  superior  values  of  sacrifice,  discipline,  and  patriotism. 
However,  they  do  not  feel  they  are  appreciated  by  the  Amerioan 
society.  There  is  little  evidence  that  this  perception  of 
non-appreciation  has  muoh  basis  in  fact  but  is  derived  from 
viewing  the  national  media,  an  element  of  the  society  which 
the  future  leaders  consider  biased  and  anti-military.  The 
crisis  in  self-image  and  self-esteem  on  the  part  of  the 
future  leaders  appears  to  have  its  basis  in  the  memories  of 
Vietnam. 
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The  self-image  crisis  does  not  appear  to  have  closed 
the  minds  of  future  leaders  to  conceptual  changes  in  military 
roles  and  missions.  How  these  changes  are  operationalized 
does  cause  concern  on  the  part  of  the  future  leaders.  They 
do  not  want  to  take  on  roles  that  may  detract  from  their 
primary  mission  of  defense.  Xn  spite  of  their  feeling  of 
isolation  from  society#  the  future  leaders  do  jnot  question 
the  requirement  for  civilian  control  of  the  military. 

Military  leaders  have  and  will  continue  to  identify 
themselves  as  conservative.  Socio-economic  background  and 
rising  education  levels  do  not  appear  to  be  the  key  factors 
in  the  development  of  this  political  logic.  The  aspects 
of  military  command  do  not  require  an  unchanging  authoritarian- 
ism since  the  future  leaders  appear  to  accept  new  behaviorally- 
oriented  management  practices.  There  is  a strong  positive 
correlation  between  conservatism  and  combat  experience.  On 
the  other  hand,  neither  increased  age  and  experience  nor 
attendance  at  a war  college,  nor  identification  with  conser- 
vative politicians  appears  to  explain  the  consistent  con- 
servative identification  of  military  leaders. 

Military  Leadership  in  the  1990s  concludes  that  the 
political  logic  of  military  leaders  appears  to  be  ideologi- 
cally consistent  and  operationally  variable  depending  on  the 
issue  under  consideration.  When  national  defense  issues 
are  under  consideration  the  conservative  bias  of  the  military 
prevails.  On  the  other  hand  the  future  military  leaders 
are  open  to  change  in  such  things  as  conceptual  roles  and 
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leadership  strategies.  It  may  well  be  that  conoern  about 
what  formulates  the  political  logic  of  military  leaders  is 
overstated  and  effort*  in  this  area  should  be  directed 
primarily  to  insure  that  the  outward  manifestations  of  that 
logic  are  consistent  with  national  objectives. 
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MILITARY  LEADERSHIP  IN  THE  1990b 


CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

It  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  services 
will  continue  to  provide  competent  leadership 
for  the  nation's  future  needs.  Both  the  ser- 
vices themselves  and  the  circumstances  they 
face  are  different  from  those  in  the  past.  1 

It  has  never  been  more  important  for  the  American  people 
to  understand  the  values  of  their  military  leaders.  With 
modern  technology  and  changing  global  relationships,  the  role 
of  the  military  as  an  instrument  of  national  power  is  under- 
going changes  that  will  be  shaped  by  future  military  leaders. 
The  dedication  and  judgment  of  our  military  leaders  have 
never  been  more  critical  because  of  the  awesome  power  at  their 
disposal  and  their  responsibility  for  the  military  strength 
of  the  country. 

In  1971  Toffler  described  the  world  situation  as  "... 

a roaring  current  of  change,  a current  so  powerful  today  that 

it  overturns  institutions,  shiftB  our  values  and  shrivelB 
2 

our  lives."  The  military  institution  has  not  been  immune 
to  this  change  and  the  future  portends  some  hard  questioning 
of  the  essence  of  the  military  as  we  know  it  today.  In  the 
next  12  to  15  years  today's  "flag  officers"  (admirals  and 
generals)  will  be  almost  completely  replaced.  Will  the  re- 
placements be  made  in  the  image  of  today's  leaders  or  are 
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the  future  military  leaders  going  to  be  different?  When 
this  question  is  answered,  the  future  military  and  its  abil- 
ity to  defend  this  country  can  be  better  understood. 

In  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a great  deal 
written  about  the  military.  The  field  of  sociology  in 
particular  has  produced  a proliferation  of  material  dealing 
with  the  effect  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  on  the  future 
military.  When  these  articles,  books,  and  periodicals  are 
studied  closely,  one  finds  many  general  assumptions  about  the 
sociological  makeup  of  the  military  and  especially  its 
leadership.  Upon  inspection,  these  assumptions  are  found  to 
closely  parallel  the  findings  outlined  by  Morris  Janowitz  in 
his  book  The  Professional  Soldier.3  This  book  has  become 
recognized  as  the  best  study  of  the  United  States  military 
ever  written.  The  influence  of  this  monumental  study  can  be 
seen  in  the  writings  of  scholars,  reporters,  and  interest- 
ingly enough,  military  personnel  themselves.  Janowitz' 
book,  first  published  in  1960,  is  based  on  data  collected  in 
the  1950s.  Although  much  of  the  data  is  now  over  20  years 
old,  there  has  been  little  attempt  to  question  or  update  his 
data  to  better  reflect  the  present  situation  in  the  military. 
Because  there  has  been  no  better  study  since  the  50s,  Dr. 
Janowitz'  study  was  reprinted  in  1971  with  only  a prologue 
added.  This  prologue  did  not  present  an  update  of  the 
original  text  but  described  environmental  changes  that  had 
taken  place  during  the  intervening  years  and  their  possible 
effect  on  the  military. 
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In  his  more  recent  writings,  janowitz  has  recognized 
that  there  have  been  changes  to  some  of  his  original  conclu- 
sions. For  instance i based  on  ROTC  unit  openings  and  loca- 
tion of  military  bases/  he  now  feels  that  the  Southwest  is 
approaching  the  military  representation  of  the  South.  Even 
though  writers  have  commented  on  the  changing  military  environ- 
ment, it  is  interesting  that  in  an  age  of  computerized 
information  and  sophisticated  sampling  techniques  no  one  haB 
attempted  to  replicate  even  a major  portion  of  The  Professional 
Soldier.  New  data  are  needed  to  insure  that  assumptions  based 
on  Janowitz'  study  are  still  valid  and  if  they  are  not,  a 
new  baseline  of  data  for  future  writings  on  the  military 
needs  to  be  developed. 

In  particular,  new  data  are  needed  for  the  Air  Force, 
an  organization  which  had  been  in  existence  for  only  three 
to  eight  years  during  Janowitz'  study.  The  Air  Force  lead- 
ership at  that  time  wsb  a product  of  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

The  Air  Force  did  not  have  its  own  academy  and  had  not 
developed  a character  of  its  own.  This  is  no  longer  true. 

By  the  1980s,  all  Air  Force  generals  will  have  spent  their 
entire  careers  in  a separate  Air  Force. 

The  Professional  Soldier  did  not  deal  with  the  Marine 
Corps  at  all.  This  is  not  unusual  since  in  the  1950s  the 
Marines  were  still  considered  to  be  primarily  a branch  of 
the  Navy.  Since  then  the  Marines,  while  functionally  and 
administratively  still  attached  to  the  Navy  Department,  have 
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developed  almost  equal  status  with  the  other  services  at  the 
policymaking  level.  The  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
sits  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  with  commensurate  rank. 

The  Marine  Corps  is  now  a strong  element  in  the  Defense 
Department  policymaking  structure  and  needs  to  be  studied 
along  with  the  other  services. 

Not  only  has  the  Air  Force  developed  its  own  character 
and  the  Marine  Corps  approached  equal  standing  with  the 
other  services  * but  all  of  the  military  leaders  of  the  1990s 
will  have  lived  and  fought  in  a unique  era.  The  military 
officer,  since  the  1950s,  has  been  required  to  function  in  a 
rapidly  changing  social  and  professional  environment.  The 
diversity  of  weapons,  tactics,  and  policies?  the  conflict  of 
the  traditional  military  management  philosophy  with  new 
behaviorist-oriented  philosophies?  and  the  challenges  of 
an  All- Volunteer  Force  lead  one  to  suspect  the  military, 
if  it  has  not  changed  already,  is  undergoing  significant 
changes.  In  addition,  the  prestige  of  the  military  officer 
has  been  affected  by  involvement  in  an  unpopular  war  and  a 
strong  continuous  questioning  of  defense  costs  and  manage- 
ment. The  question  that  needs  to  be  answered  is:  "What 
are  the  effects  and  resultant  attitude  patterns  of  future 
military  leaders  whose  military  careers  span  a unique  era  and 
a rapidly  changing  world?" 

In  addition  to  studying  the  background  and  formulation 
of  the  next  generation  of  military  leaders,  Janowitz'  recent 


suggestion  was  heeded  and  an  evaluation  was  made  of  their 
perceptions  concerning  the  changing  role  of  violence  in 
international  relations.4  Especially  significant  are  their 
ideas  on  the  role  of  the  military  in  a world  where  the  enemy 
has  reached  parity  in  weapons  and  where  preparedness  must 
be  maintained  without  the  "...inevitability  of  conventional 
combat  involvement. "3  Their  perceptions  of  many  other  socio- 
logical , leadership,  and  political  factors  can  also  be  inval- 
uable in  assessing  the  possible  reactions  of  future  military 
leaders  to  various  political  and  military  situations. 

There  has  bean  no  comprehensive  study  since  Janowitz' 
classic  work.  The  time  seems  overdue  for  the  development 
of  a biographic,  demographic,  and  perceptual  date  base  for 
a better  understanding  of  future  military  leaders.  Using 
The  Professional  Soldier  as  a model,  Military  Leadership  in 
the  1990s  will  attempt  to  test  the  hypothesis i The  passage 
of  time  and  the  changing  nature  of  military  leadership  have 
altered  the  portrait  of  future  military  leaders  from  that 
recently  portrayed  in  the  literature. 

Methodology 

The  precursor  to  Military  Leadership  in  the  1990s  was 
begun  in  1973  as  a research  project  at  the  Air  Command  and 
Staff  College  (ACSC)  of  the  Air  University  located  at  Max- 
well Air  Force  Base,  Alabama.  The  original  study,  Air  Force 
LgAders  in  the  1980a.  was  conducted  by  the  students  and 
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faculty  at  the  College.6  The  faculty  leader  of  the  research, 
Colonel  Franklin  D.  Margiotta  has  published  several  articles 
reporting  findings  of  the  Air  Force  study  which  have  generated 
a great  deal  of  interest,  both  within  the  military  and  among 
civilian  scholars. 

The  opportunity  to  expand  the  study  to  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  presented  itself  when  I,  the  student  research 
leader  of  the  Air  Force  study,  was  assigned  to  the  Naval 
War  College  in  1977.  Taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
a proposal  was  submitted  to  the  Naval  War  College's  Center 
for  Advanced  Research  which  agreed  to  sponsor  an  extension 
of  the  Air  Force  study. 

The  expansion  of  the  study  into  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  added  another  dimension  to  the  study's  original  purpose. 
Not  only  can  a comparison  of  past,  present,  and  future 
leaders  be  made  but  differences  among  the  future  leaders 
of  each  of  the  services  studied  can  now  be  made. 

Three  primary  sources  of  data  are  used  to  make  the  past, 
present,  and  future  comparisons.  The  past  sample  was  taken 
from  Janowitz'  The  Professional  Soldier  and  includes  106 
Air  Force  generals  and  204  Navy  admirals.  For  comparison 
a sample  of  biographies  of  351  (90%)  Air  Force  generals  serving 
on  active  duty  in  1974  and  333  (100%)  Navy  admirals  and 
admiral  selectees  and  68  (100%)  Marine  generals  Berving  on 
active  duty  in  1978  were  analyzed  for  biographic,  demographic, 
and  career  information. 
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In  order  to  study  the  third  group,  future  military 
leaders,  the  biographic,  demographic,  and  career  information 
was  expanded  to  include  insights  into  attitudes  and  percep- 
tions. In  order  to  gather  this  information  a 70  item  ques- 
tionnaire was  developed.  The  questionnaire  provided  data 
for  comparison  of  past  and  present  leaders  as  well  as  ques- 
tions dealing  with  religion,  heritage,  political  orientation, 
professional  perceptions,  and  leadership  strategies. 

The  original  instrument  was  constructed  under  the  super- 
vision of  two  officers  with  extensive  experience  in  the 
development  of  questionnaires.  Before  administration,  the 
questionnaire  was  circulated  through  several  university  pro- 
fessors for  oomment  and  criticism.7  Changes  were  incorporated 
and  the  instrument  was  validated  with  small  groups  of  offi- 
cers. The  reliability  of  the  instrument  was  tested  by  the 
four  years  between  its  two  administrations.  The  questions 
developed  in  1973  needed  only  organizational  revamping  for 
application  in  1978.  The  only  changes  in  the  original 
questionnaire  dealt  with  broadening  the  terminology  (i.e., 
generals  to  flag  officers)  and  changing  several  questions 
dealing  with  intraservice  career  patterns.  The  two  question- 
naires were  essentially  the  same  and  served  as  a basis  for 
interservice  comparisons. 

The  questionnaires  (Appendix  1)  were  distributed  to 
almost  1000  officers  serving  on  active  duty  with  the  Air 
Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Navy.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
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participants  were  attending  one  of  the  services  professional 
military  education  schools.  Participation  was  strictly 
voluntary  and  the  responses  could  be  anonymous.  An  excellent 
overall  return  of  91.5%  was  received.  In  addition,  many  of 
the  participants  volunteered  unsolicited  comments  and  re- 
quested interviews  to  expand  on  their  answers  to  the  issues 
involved.  Over  300  such  interviews  ware  conducted  in  the 
sample  groups. 

The  Samples 

The  Professional  Soldier  and  its  data  on  flag  officers 
are  probably  the  most  accepted  source  of  data  on  past  flag 
officers  and  were  used  as  a comparative  basis.  The  bio- 
graphies of  present  generals  and  admirals  is  on  excellent 
source  for  particular  data  points.  Table  1 shows  the  sample 
numbers  and  sources  for  these  groups.  The  only  sampling 
problem  was  to  identify  a group  of  officers  that  would  fairly 
represent  those  who  will  hold  flag  rank  into  the  1990s. 

The  military  promotion  system  is  designed  to  advance  the 
best  qualified  of  the  eligible  officers  to  positions  of 
greater  responsibility  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the 
service.  The  promotion  phase  points  have  been  spaced  to 
allow  a flow  through  various  gradeB  in  a visible  pattern 
that  provides  varied  experience  and  avoidH  stagnation.  In 
order  to  do  this,  decreasing  percentages  of  eligible  officers 
are  promoted  to  the  next  higher  rank.  The  Navy,  Marine  and 


TABLE  I 


PAST  AND  PRESENT  MILITARY  LEADERS 
SAMPLE  GROUP 


PAST1 

PRESENT 

Air  Force  Leaders 

106 

3512 

Marine  Corps  Leaders 

- 

683 

Navy  Leaders 

204 

3334 

Military  Leaders 

310 

752 

1.  Source i 1954  data  from  The  Professional  Soldier. 

2.  Souroei  Official  biographies  on  90%  of  the  Air  Force 

general  officers  serving  on  active  duty  aa 
of  January  1974. 

3.  Source!  Official  biographies  on  100%  of  the  Marine 

generals  serving  on  active  duty  as  of  April  1978. 

4.  Source!  Official  transcripts  on  100%  of  the  admirals 

and  admiral  selectees  serving  on  active  duty 
as  of  April  1978. 
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Air  Force  officers  used  in  the  "future  military  leaders" 
sample  have  competed  successfully  in  the  promotion  systems 
of  their  respective  services  identifying  them  as  having  the 
potential  for  further  promotions  and  flag  rank  into  the  1990s. 

The  samples  included  majors  and  lieutenant  commanders; 
lieutenant  colonels  and  commanders;  and  colonelB  and  raptains 
who  had  successfully  competed  to  these  ranks.  (Table  II.) 

In  addition,  the  services,  especially  the  Marines  and 
Air  Force,  identify  future  leaders  by  selecting  officers 
with  the  most  potential  for  further  advancement  to  attend 
professional  military  education  (PME) . The  top  Air  Force 
and  Marine  majors  as  well  as  Navy  lieutenant  commanders 
attend  various  intermediate  PME  schools,  however,  the 
majority  attend  the  Air  Command  and  Staff  Collage  (ACSC)  or 
the  College  of  Naval  Command  and  Staff  (CNCS) . The  majority 
of  the  Air  Force  and  Marine  lieutenant  colonels  and  colonels 
and  their  Navy  counterparts,  commanders  and  captains,  attend 
the  senior  service  PME  schools,  Air  War  College  (AWC)  or 
the  College  of  Naval  Warfare  (CNW) . 

There  1b  soma  debate  within  the  Navy  whether  or  not 
attendance  at  a Banior  service  school  enhances  the  chances 
for  flag  rank.  There  is  no  such  question  in  the  Marine  Coros  and 
Air  Force  where  service  school  selection  and  attendance 
is  almost  mandatory  for  being  promoted  to  the  flag  ranks. 

In  April  1978,  139  admiralB  or  admiral  selecteeB  had  attended 
a senior  PME  school.8 


The  mode  of  this  group,  51  attended 


TABLE  II 


FUTURE  MILITARY  LEADERS 


SAMPLE  GROUP  RESPONDEES 


Air  Force  1974 

Navy  1978 

Marine  Corps  1978 

AWC1  - 209 

CNW3  - 100 

CNW5  - 28 

ACSC2  - 42 2 

CNCS4  - _68 

CNCS6  - 15_ 

681 

168 

43 

1.  Air  Fora«  lieutenant  colonel*  and  colonel*  attending 

the  Air  War  College  in  1974.  !; 

2.  Air  Force  major*  attending  the  Air  Command  and  Staff 
College  in  1974. 

3.  Navy  commander*  and  captain*  attending  the  College  ‘ 

of  Naval  Warfare  in  1978  plu*  submarine  officer*  of  1 ' 

equal  rank. 

. i 

4.  Navy  lieutenant  commander*  attending  the  College  of 
Naval  Command  and  Staff  in  1978  plus  aubmarine  officer* 
of  equal  rank. 

5.  Marine  lieutenant  colonel*  and  colonel*  attending  the 

College  of  Naval  Warfare  in  1978.  j 1 

6.  Marine  major*  attending  the  Collage  of  Naval  Command  ;] 

and  Staff  in  1978.  :| 
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the  College  of  Naval  Warfare.  Additionally  62  of  the  admirals 
attended  the  College  of  Naval  Command  and  Staff.  These 
figures  would  be  higher  except  for  the  fact  that  almost 
no  admirals  with  operational  background  in  submarines  have 
attended  either  of  the  two  Navy  Collages.  This  fact  will 
remain  constant  for  the  foreseeable  future  since  very  few 
submariners  attend  the  colleges  even  today.  The  stated 
reason  for  this  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  qualified  submarine 
officers  to  allow  any  of  them  the  necessary  10  monthB  to  a 
year  away  from  their  operational  duties  to  attend  one  of  the 
colleges. 

When  the  admirals  with  submarine  and  various  other 
specialties,  (i.e.,  medical)  who  do  not  normally  attend  a 
PME  school,  are  subtracted  from  the  total  number  of  1978 
admirals,  over  45%  of  the  remaining  have  attended  a school 
from  which  the  sample  groups  of  future  leaders  were  drawn, 

In  addition  the  sample  group  attending  the  Navy  schools  in 
1978  were  specially  screened  for  attendance  which  has 
resulted  in  an  even  stronger  potential  for  flag  rank  in 
the  sample  group. 

This  study  does  not  attempt  to  measure  the  perceptions 
and  thoughts  of  those  future  admirals  in  the  specialized 
professional  fieldB  such  as  medicine  and  religion.  However, 
the  lack  of  submarine  representation  in  the  future  leader 
data  base  was  felt  to  be  a major  flaw.  In  order  to  correct 
this  flaw  and  thus  insure  a representative  sampling  of  officers 
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with  a submarine  background,  officer*  of  equal  rank  and 
potential  stationed  at  the  U.S.  Navy  Submarine  Base  , 

Groton,  Connecticut,  were  included  in  the  survey  group. 

Assumptions  and  Limitations 

A major  assumption  underlying  this  study  is  that  members 
of  an  organization  are  able  to  conduct  an  objective  inves- 
tigation of  that  organization  without  creating  "...tension 

Q 

between  the  host  body  and  the  people  involved."  The  problems 
of  internal  tension  and  objectivity  were  always  in  mind 
while  conducting  the  research  and  analyzing  the  results.  The 
purpose  of  this  study  is  neither  to  denigrate  nor  to  enhance 
the  image  of  military  leaders.  The  purpose  of  the  study  is 
to  present  an  updated  description  of  demographic/biographic 
characteristics  of  future  military  leaders  and  to  derive 
insights  into  the  attitudes  and  perceptions  of  these  future 
leaders . 

In  reality  being  members  of  the  military  gave  the  re- 
searchers two  distinct  advantages  over  Dr.  Janowitz  and 
other  writers  outside  of  the  military.  First,  we  had  access 
to  many  sources  not  generally  available  or  known  to  outside 
researchers.  Also,  being  a research  fellow  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Naval  War  College's  Center  for  Advanced  Re- 
search opened  many  doors  for  an  Air  Force  officer  studying 
the  Navy  and  Marines. 

The  second  advantage  military  affiliation  gave  was 
ready  accessibility  to  a large  number  of  Air  Force,  Navy, 
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and  Marine  Corps  officers.  As  problems  of  interpretation 
arose,  interviews  of  the  officers  in  the  sample  groups  were 
conducted.  In  addition  the  questionnaire  generated  a great 
deal  of  interest  among  the  sample  groups  and  resulted  in 
many  spontaneous,  unsolicited  and  extensive  discussions  of 
the  issues  involved. 

Another  assumption  was  that  the  four  years  between  the 
administrations  of  the  questionnaire  to  the  two  sample  groups 
would  not  affect  the  results  inordinately.  This  assumption 
presented  no  problem  with  the  biographic/demographic  data; 
however,  some  significant  events  occurred  in  the  intervening 
years  including  the  final  solution  of  the  Vietnam  War  and 
some  penetrating  discussions  concerning  the  very  essence  of 
all  three  of  the  services  involved  in  the  Btudy.  The  B-l 
manned  bomber  was  cancelled,  the  nuclear  aircraft  carrier 
was  threatened,  and  the  Marine  Corps  mission  was  continuously 
under  review.  None  of  the  questions  in  the  study  were 
directly  related  to  the  issues  involved,  but  responses  to 
some  of  the  issues  (e.g.,  civilian  control,  the  All  Volunteer 
Force  and  military  roles  and  missions)  certainly  were  affected  by 
the  events  occurring  between  the  two  administrations  of  the 
questionnaire.  Once  again,  recognition  of  the  time  lapse  was 
always  paramount  in  the  analysis  of  the  responses  to  any 
questions  that  could  be  affected  by  changes  in  the  1974 
and  1978  situations.  The  questionnaire  turned  out  to  be  a 
great  deal  more  universal  than  initially  suspected.  AlmoBt 
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no  change®  in  the  question!  were  necessary  due  to  changes 
brought  on  by  the  time  lapse.  Both  questionnaires  are  in 
Appendix  1 and  any  substantive  changes  between  them  are  noted 
in  the  text  of  the  study. 

The  major  limitation  to  the  study  was  time.  Janowitz 
took  eight  years  to  complete  his  study;  this  product  was 
completed  in  less  than  six  months.  The  short  time  involved 
required  a delimiting  of  the  study  to  a comparison  of  demo- 
graphic/biographic data  on  past,  present,  and  future  leaders 
and  comparison  of  perceptions  and  attitudes  of  future  leaders 
among  the  three  services.  Several  items  were  studied  from 
the  viewpoint  of  young  versus  older  officers  but  this  was 
very  limited.  The  collected  data  would  allow  many  more  com- 
parisons between  subgroups  within  the  services,  such  as 
academy /non-academy  graduates;  early  promotees/on-time 
promotees;  aviation/surface/submarine  Navy  officers;  etc. 

The  data  base  has  been  prepared  for  computer  compilation  and 
will  be  left  with  the  Naval  War  College.  Hopefully,  students 
attending  one  of  the  Colleges  in  the  next  few  years  will  be 
able  to  expand  the  scope  of  this  study.  Of  course  the  study 
would  benefit  greatly  if  a sampling  of  Army  officers  were 
included. 


Organization 

The  study  begins  with  a look  at  the  social  composition 
of  military  leaders  past,  present,  and  future.  Comparisons 
are  made  of  educational  background  and  the  origins  of  military 


leaders.  Included  are  such  Items  as  nativity#  social  strata# 
religious  background  and  intensity  of  affiliation#  ethnic 
heritage  and  rural/urban/geographic  origins.  Conclusions 
drawn  from  this  part  of  the  study  will  test  whether  or  not 
Janowitz'  conclusions  about  past  military  leaders  are  valid 
today.  The  picture  presented  will  give  insight  into  the 
future  military  leader's  perspective. 

From  social  composition  the  study  will  look  at  Pro- 
fessional Perceptions  in  Chapter  111.  Attitudes  about  a mili- 
tary career  will  be  compared  to  perceptions  of  the  societal 
status  of  the  military  and  the  question  of  media  influence  and 
civil/military  relations  in  a changing  international  situation 
will  be  discussed. 

After  setting  the  peraeived  environment  the  study  will 
look  at  the  military  career#  the  process  by  which  military 
leaders  are  molded.  Is  it  a process  that  insures  the  mili- 
tary sterotype  as  so  many  detractors  claim?  Or  is  it  a 
process  which  insures  that  only  the  very  best  talent  reaches 
the  top? 

From  a look  at  advancement  and  assignments  in  the  mili- 
tary the  study  will  delve  into  perceptions  of  the  future 
military.  The  issues  of  roles  and  missions,  civilian  control, 
service  unification,  and  the  all  volunteer  force  are  studied. 

The  pertinent  facts  and  significant  changes  found  in 
the  study  are  brought  together  in  the  final  chapter  in  order 
to  describe  how  the  Military  Leadership  in  the  1990s  may 
differ  from  that  of  yesterday  and  today.  Finally,  conclusions 
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are  drawn  about  how  the  soaio-economic  heritage,  oareer 
patterns,  and  baaio  iaauea  have  influenced  the  political 
logic  of  our  future  military  leaders. 
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CHAPTER  II 


MILITARY  LEADERSHIP  PATTERNS  OF  SOCIAL 
COMPOSITION  AND  EDUCATION 

...the  analysis  of  tha  social  origins  of  the 
military  is  a powerful  key  to  the  understand** 
ing  of  its  political  logic. * 

The  social  personality  of  the  military,  especially  its 
leadership,  has  been  a subject  of  great  interest  to  modern 
scholars.  This  interest  has  peaked  with  the  demise  of  the 
draft  and  the  implementation  of  the  all  volunteer  force. 
Moskos,  a leading  writer,  represents  most  scholars  when  he 
predicts t "The  movement  toward  an  all  volunteer  force  will 
be  accompanied  by  significant  changes  in  the  social  basis 
of  officer  recruitment."2 

Many  writers  believe  that  the  raaruitment  and  eventual 
movement  into  leadership  positions  of  a broadly  representative 
cross  section  of  social  backgrounds  will  insure  no  harboring 
of  military  intentions  to  upset  the  political  balance. 

Janowitz  in  his  later  writings  felt  that  the  military  leader- 
ship was  moving  toward  this  broader  representation.  However 
Moskos  stated  in  1973,  "Recent  evidence  shows  that  starting 
around  the  early  1960s  the  long-term  trend  toward  recruit- 
ment of  the  officer  corps  from  a representative  sample  of 
the  American  population  has  been  reversed."^  Is  the  military 
leadership  of  the  future  going  to  achieve  this  representation 
or  will  the  social  reality  be  an  elitist  organization  drawn 
from  limited  segments  of  the  society? 


In  order  to  provide  tome  ineight  into  the  representation/ 


non-representation  issue,  Military  Leadership  in  the  1990s 
studied  several  elements  in  the  backgrounds  of  current  and 
future  military  leaders  and  compared  them  to  the  American 
population.  The  background  elements  studied  were  social 
origins  and  education  which  most  sociologists  consider  to  be 
significant  in  molding  the  "political  logic"  of  individuals, 
in  developing  the  portrait  of  social  origins,  the  analysis 
made  it  possible  to  describe  the  patterns  of  regional  affilia- 
tion, rural/urban  background,  family  socio-economic  class, 
and  the  heritage  and  religion  of  military  leaders. 

Regional  Affiliation 

...a  military  hierarchy  dominated  by  Southerners 
in  today's  volunteer  environment  would  be  dys- 
functional if  the  goal  is  to  obtain  a represen- 
tative and  broad  based  military  force. 4 

During  the  1960s  nearly  all  of  the  Joints  Chiefs  of 
Staff  (JCS)  were  southerners.  Professor  Lawrence  J.  Korb, 
the  foremost  expert  on  the  JCS,  believes  that  "While  it  is 
difficult  to  make  a direct  connection  between  regional 
origins  and  subsequent  behavior  of  the  Chiefs,  thiB  concen- 
tration of  southerners  during  the  height  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam was  not  a healthy  situation."^ 

The  idea  that  military  leadership  is  overly  represen- 
tative of  the  South  is  based  on  historical  fact.  Tracing 
Army  and  Navy  leaders  from  1910,  Janowitz  showed  that  southern 
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connection!  have  been  consistently  strong  and  overrepresen- 
tative of  the  U.S.  population.  However,  Janowitz  reported 
that  the  1950  Air  Porce  generals,  in  contrast  to  the  Army  and 
Navy,  were,  "...most  representative  in  terms  of  region, 

In  later  writings,  Janowitz  reports  that,  based  on  new  ROTC 
unit  openings  and  other  factors,  there  is  a shift  in  officer 
procurement  from  the  South  to  the  Southwest.  Military 
Leadership  in  the  1990s  studied  the  regional  issue  and  des- 
cribed the  regional  affiliations  of  current  and  future  Air 
Force,  Marine,  and  Navy  flag  officers. 

The  American  population  has  become  so  mobile  that  no 
longer  is  place  of  birth  a sufficient  measure  of  geographic 
affiliation.  For  purposes  of  this  study,  the  regional  analysis 
of  future  military  leaders  used  their  places  of  rearing  (atate 
or  foreign  country  where  they  spent  most  of  their  formative 
years,  birth  to  18  years  old)  and  where  they  received  their 
formal  education,  exclusive  of  academy  attendance. 

In  order  to  make  comparisons  and  provide  easily  replica- 
ble and  understandable  data,  the  definition  of  region  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  was  used.  Janowitz  also  used  this  defi- 
nition while  recognizing  the  limitation  of  restricting  a study 
of  regionalism  to  atate  boundaries.  Bureau  of  Census  data 
from  the  years  1920  and  1950  were  selected  for  comparisons 
since  they  best  represent  the  birthdates  off  the  present  mili- 
tary leaders  and  the  period  in  which  the  future  military 
leaders  were  reared.  Table  III  shows  the  results  of  these  com- 
parisons. 
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Little  evidence  wee  found  of  an  overall  military  leader- 
ship recruitment  pattern.  Each  of  the  services'  leaders 
appear  to  have  unique  patterns  of  regional  affiliation. 

The  regional  affiliation  of  current  Navy  admirals  is 
the  most  representative  of  the  U.S.  population.  Thera  is  a 
slight  under-representation  of  the  North  Central  and  a slight 
over-representation  from  the  West.  The  South  and  Northeast 
represent  the  U.S.  population  vary  closely.  The  future  Navy 
leadership  appears  to  be  shifting  in  regional  background  to 
the  Northeast  and  West  coasts  while  representation  of  the 
North  Central  region  is  deareasing  to  a significant  under- 
representation. Prom  interviews  it  was  determined  that  the 
growing  coastal  overrepresentation  appears  to  be  caused 
by  no  more  than  the  historical  concept  of  a country  attracting 
its  Navy  personnel  from  those  who  live  close  to  the  sea. 

The  Air  Force  has  experienced  a greater  shifting  in  the 
regional  representation  of  its  leaders.  In  Janowitr'  study 
of  1950  Air  Force  generals,  the  North  Central  region  wub  dis- 
proportions! ly  overrepresented.  This  North  Central  orien- 
tation diminished  after  1950  and  the  ourrent  Air  Force 
general  officers  were  drawn  disproportionately  from  the 
South.  This  trend  appears  to  be  transitory  and  the  future 
Air  Force  leaders  appear  to  be  returning  to  a closer  repres- 
entation of  the  U.S,  population. 

The  Marines  present  an  interesting  picture  of  an  ex- 
tremely high  and  consistent  representation  from  the  North. 
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Janowitz  did  not  include  the  Marine*  in  his  study  and  no 
reliable  data  on  Marine  Corps  generals  were  available  from 
the  1950  period.  The  currant  Marine  generals  and  the  future 
leaders  show  an  amazing  consistency  in  that  almost  one-half 
of  their  number  have  a Northeast  affiliation.  In  fact*  of 
the  66  Marine  generals  on  active  duty  in  1978  born  in  the 
United  States,  18  (over  one-fourth)  were  from  two  states, 
Massachusetts  and  New  York.  Added  to  this  strong  Northeast 
representation  has  been  a shift  upward  in  North  Central 
representation  while  the  South  is  experiencing  a rather 
significant  decline.  Both  the  North  Central  and  South  con- 
tinue to  be  underrepresented  when  compared  with  the  U.S. 
population. 

During  subsequent  interviews  with  Marine  Corps  officers, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  pinpoint  the  reason  for  this  heavy 
recruitment  of  their  leaders  from  the  North.  Several  large 
Marine  officer  procurement  programs  are  located  in  north- 
eastern universities,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  explain 
their  over-representation  in  the  Marine  leadership.  No 
other  definitive  answer  was  found  and  if,  as  Janowitz  and 
others  suggest,  social  origins  are  important  and  if  as  Korb 
indicates,  a strong  affiliation  with  any  one  area  is 
"dysfunctional,"  the  Marine  Corps  may  want  to  study  their 
recruitment  patterns  and  promotion  policies  to  gain  an  under- 
standing of  the  consistent  overrepresentation  of  tho  North- 
east region  of  the  United  States  among  their  leaders. 


s._il  . 
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There  appear  to  be  no  eignificant  overall  "military" 
trends  In  regional  affiliation.  There  ia  a continuing  alight 
over-representation  of  the  West  in  all  of  the  services 
studied  but  other  than  that  each  of  the  services  appears  to 
be  following  its  own  unique  pattern.  The  Navy  remains  fairly 
consistent/  the  Air  Force  shifting  but  apparently  reaching  a 
closer  representation  of  the  U.S.  population/  while  the 
Marines  show  a consistently  strong  North  Bast  over-representation 
and  strengthening  overall  northern  influence  among  their 
current  and  future  leaders. 

Rural/Urban  Background 

The  data  on  the  place  of  birth  of  military  lead- 
ers indicates  that  they  are  overwhelmingly  of 
rural  and  small  town  origin.' 

Agreeing  with  Janowiti/  Moskos  stated  in  1973  that  newly 
commissioned  officers  are  being  over-proportionately  drawn 
from  rural  and  small  town  backgrounds.8  On  the  other  hand, 

Coates  asserts  that  there  exists  a trend  toward  urban  recruit- 
ment primarily  as  a result  of  "...the  continuing  trend  toward 
city  dwelling  in  the  nation  as  a whole."9 

Military  Leadership  in  the  1990s  findings  support  Coates. 

The  future  military  leadership  will  be  more  urban  than  the 
U.S.  populace  (Table  IV).  The  Air  Force  more  closely 
approximates  the  U.S.  population  while  the  Marines  have  a 
significantly  more  urban  background.  Another  interesting 
aspect  was  the  low  2%  of  the  Air  Force  and  Marine  sample 
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claiming  to  hava  bean  raised  on  military  sites  while  7%  of 
the  Navy  respondents  reported  having  been  raised  on  military 
installations.  While  7s  is  still  rather  low,  the  difference 
between  the  Navy  and  its  counterparts  in  the  Air  Force  and 
Marinos  is  consistent  with  the  findings  in  the  discussion 
of  self-recruitment. 


Family  Socio-Economic  Class  and  Heritage 


American  military  leaders  traditionally  have  come 
from  the  more  privileged  strata.  However,  recent 
trends  in  their  social  background  supply  striking 
confirmation  of  the  decline  in  the  relatively  high 
social  origins  of  the  military,  and  of  its  trans- 
formation into  a more  socially  heterogeneous 
group. 10 


Moskos  and  others  agree  with  Janowitz'  1950  observation 

and  believe  the  move  toward  heterogeneity  is  continuing  if 

not  accelerating.^  Janowitz  in  1970  concluded  that,  "... 

the  armed  forces  lost  their  last  direct  linkage  with  sons 

12 

of  the  upper  class." 

In  order  to  determine  if  the  perceived  social  class 
standing  of  military  leaders  is  indeed  declining,  the  future 
leaders  of  the  three  services  were  asked  to  describe  the 
environment  in  which  they  were  raised,  based  on  their 
parents'  income,  their  social  standards,  and  their  general 
standard  of  living.  In  order  to  confirm  their  perceptions, 
the  respondents  were  asked  the  principal  occupation  of 
their  family's  primary  wage  earner  during  their  formative 
years  (i.e.,  until  they  were  IB  years  old).  Tables  V and  VI 
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show  the  results  of  the  survey  compared  to  Janowitz'  findings 
and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  statistics  on  the  principal  wage 
earner  occupations  of  the  U.S.  population  in  1950. 

Future  leaders  of  all  three  services  are  predominantly 
from  lower- middle  class  families.  The  most  dramatic  change 
has  occurred  in  the  Navy  where  61%  of  the  past  admirals 
were  from  the  two  highest  strata  of  society.  In  the  future, 
less  than  30%  of  the  admirals  will  come  from  these  classes. 
Most  of  the  drop  has  occurred  from  the  upper-middle  class. 

It  appears  Janowitz'  finding  that,  "...the  Navy  has  the 
highest  social  base  of  recruitment"  will  not  necessarily 
be  true  in  the  future.13 

Janowitz'  early  observation  that,  "...the  military 
establishment  is  becoming  an  avenue  of  social  mobility"14 
does  seem  to  be  affirmed  by  the  gradual  and  continuing  in- 
crease of  officera  with  a background  from  the  lower  strata 
of  the  economic  scale.  The  decline  in  the  social  class 
status  is  confirmed  in  Table  VI  with  a significant  propor- 
tion of  all  three  groups  of  future  leaders  reporting  back- 
grounds of  middle-class  occupations.  Though  under- 
representative of  the  U.S.  population,  there  has  been  a 
significant  upward  trend  in  leaders  from  a blue  collar  back- 
ground. 

Janowitz  reported  in  1950  that  "sons  of  military 
officers,  .lawyers,  doctors,  public  officials,  and  of 


Navy  from  a survey  of  CNW  and  CNCS  students,  1978 
reported  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  1961 


particular  interest,  teachers  and  ministers  were  most  prom- 
inently represented."^-5  The  offspring  from  these  groups  will 
continue  to  be  prominently  represented  in  the  future  military 
leadership. 

The  Navy  draws  almost  twice  as  many  of  its  future 
leaders  from  the  scientific  and  engineering  professions  than 
the  other  two  services.  This  is  also  true  of  the  law  and 
medicine  professions.  Slightly  less  than  4%  of  the  Air  Force 
and  slightly  more  than  2%  of  the  Marines  in  the  sample  re- 
ported the  principal  wage  earner  in  their  family  to  be  a pro- 
fessional scientist  or  engineer  while  over  7%  of  the  Navy 
respondents  came  from  these  backgrounds.  Doctors'  and  lawyers' 
offspring  constituted  2%  of  the  Air  Force  and  Marine  future 
leaders  in  the  sample  groups  and  almost  6*  of  the  Navy  group. 

Bridging  socio-economic  status  and  family  heritage  is 
the  proportion  of  military  leaders  who  have  entered  the  pro- 
fession through  self-recruitment;  namely  the  offspring  of 
professional  military.  This  study  could  find  no  strong  evi- 
dence of  this  happening.  Fully  70%  of  the  Air  Force  officers 
reported  no  military  experience  in  at  least  two  generations 
of  their  family.  A significant  number  of  Marine  (58%)  and 
Navy  officers  (59%)  reported  that  their  fathers  had  no  mili- 
tary experience.  On  the  other  hand  the  Navy  reported  12% 
of  their  fathers  were  career  military  personnel  (9%  officer; 

3%  enlisted)  while  only  5%  of  the  Air  Force  and  7%  of  the 
Marine  respondees  stated  their  fathers  were  career  military. 
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Lass  than  2%  of  all  tha  respondees  cited  a second  generation 
career  military  connection.  TheBe  figures  appear  to  show 
that  self-recruitment  will  not  be  a significant  factor  in 
military  leadership  of  the  future. 

Another  major  factor  in  family  heritage  is  nativity. 

Janowit2  stated  in  1960  that,  "The  military  profession  and 

1 7 

its  elite  members,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  native  born." 

No  more  than  31  of  the  flag  officers  serving  between  1910  and 
1950  were  foreign  born.  Only  3 (of  333)  of  the  1978  admirals 
are  foreign  born,  one  Marine  general  was  born  in  Guam,  and 
about  1%  of  the  Air  Force  generals  are  foreign  born.  The 
future  military  leaders  continue  this  strong  native  born 
trend  with  no  foreign  born  Marines  in  the  sample  group  and 
only  about  1*  of  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  officers  stating  they 
were  not  born  a U.S.  citizen.  These  figures  are  signifi- 
cantly below  the  approximately  7%  foreign  born  representation 
in  the  U.S.  population. 

This  native  born  tendency  is  also  strong  among  the 
future  leaders'  parents  where  only  95  of  the  Air  Force  and 
Navy  future  leaders  report  at  least  one  foreign  born  parent. 
Marine  future  respondents  reported  a somewhat  stronger  foreign 
born  affiliation  with  slightly  over  16%  having  one  foreign 
born  parent  while  another  37%  have  a foreign  born  grand- 
parent. Further  interviews  showed  that  this  higher  foreign 
born  affiliation  among  the  Marine  Corps  is  consistent  with 
the  high  Northeast  urban  representation  of  the  present 
and  future  Marine  leaders. 
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Religion 


Religious  affiliation  and  belief  is  an  index  which 
gives  deeper  meaning  to  social  background.18 

Janowitz  found  the  American  military  leaders  to  be  over-' 
whelmingly  Protestant  with  the  concentration  of  Catholics  in- 
creasing, but  lagging,  Table  VII  depicts  the  continuing 
growth  of  Catholic  representation  in  the  military  leadership, 
It  is  predicted  that  by  the  1990s  the  Marine  leadership  will 
be  at  least  representative  of  Catholics  in  the  larger  society 
and  will  contain  a significantly  higher  percentage  of  Catho- 
lics than  the  other  services. 

The  traditionalist  religions  (Presbyterian,  Episcopalian, 
Congregationalist,  Lutheran,  and  Evangelical)  which  histor- 
ically have  been  the  denominations  of  the  military  dropped 
dramatically  in  our  sample  of  future  elites.  The  Episcopalian 
representation  which  Janowitz  felt  may  have  held  special  sym- 
bolic interest  for  the  military  is  now  a significant  percen- 
tage of  only  the  Marines  whereas  Janowitz  reported  over  50% 
of  the  Navy  and  43%  of  the  1950  Air  Force  flag  officers  were 
Episcopal . 

A sidelight  is  the  small  but  interesting  number  of  future 
military  leaders  reporting  themselves  to  be  agnostics  or 
atheists,  Further,  when  they  were  asked  about  the  extent  of 
their  religious  interests,  35%  of  the  Navy,  22%  of  the  Air 
Force  and  21%  of  the  Marines  in  the  sample  of  future  military 
leaders  reported  they  were  not  church  members  of  their 
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Sources:  Air  Force  from  a survey  of  AWC  and  ACSC  students,  1974;  Marine  Corps  and  Navy 

from  a survey  of  CNW  and  CNCS  students,  1978;  U.S.  Population  from  the  1974 
World  Almanac. 


preferred  religion  and  did  not  attend  services  regularly.  In 
addition,  33%  of  the  Air  Force,  16*  of  the  Marines,  and  25%  of 
the  Navy  claimed  church  membership,  but  Btated  they  do  not  at- 
tend services  regularly.  Therefore,  almost  one-half  of  the 
Air  Force  and  60%  of  the  future  Navy  leaders  do  not  regularly 
practice  a religion,  even  though  they  still  identify  a religious 
preference.  On  the  other  hand,  the  largest  number  (41%  Air 
Force,  47%  Marines,  and  33%  Navy)  stated  that  they  were  church 
members  and  attended  church  regularly.  Another  5%  of  the  Air 
Force,  16%  of  the  Marines  and  7%  of  the  Navy  reported  they  were 
not  church  members,  but  attended  services  regularly. 

In  summary,  Military  Leadership  in  the  1990s  found  that 

Janowitz's  conclusion  that  "The  military  elite  has  been  drawn 

from  an  old  family,  Anglo-Saxon,  Protestant,  rural,  upper 

19 

middle-class  professional  background"  will,  for  the  most  part, 
not  be  true  in  the  future.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  con- 
clusion of  thiB  study  that  when  speaking  about  patterns  of  so- 
cial composition,  there  is  no  single  portrait  of  the  military 
as  a whole.  Each  of  the  services  has  its  own  composition,  Bomo 
of  the  elements  of  which  are  very  much  in  transition  and  are 
not  clear-cut. 

The  Air  Force  leadership  of  the  future  will  be  drawn  from 
a lower  middle-class  family,  Protestant,  urban  background  broadly 
representative  of  the  U.S.  population's  regional  affiliation. 

The  Marine  CorpB  of  the  future  will  be  led  by  men  from  a 
lower-middle  class  family,  Catholic,  urban  background  and 
will  overrepresent  the  Northeastern  regions  of  the  U.S. 
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The  future  Navy  leader*  will  be  from  a lower-middle 
class  family,  Protestant,  urban  background  and  will  be  dis- 
proportionately from  the  Northeast  and  West. 

Education 

...the  military  profession  in  the  past  has  placed 
higher  emphasis  on  'doing'  than  on  intellectual 
accomplishment. 20 

Together  with  social  origins  education  is  usually  cited 
as  a precursor  of  "political  logic."  The  findings  of  this 
study  foretell  a weakening  in  the  emphasis  stated  by  Jano- 
witz.  The  Air  Force  and  Marines  appear  to  have  placed  an 
emphasis  on  education  leading  to  a significant  diversity  of 
advanced  degrees  not  necessarily  tied  to  their  official 
duties.  The  number  and  diversity  of  advanced  degrees  is  not 
so  prevalent  in  the  Navy. 

Table  VIII  depicts  the  service  entry  education  level  of 
future  military  leaders.  Future  leaders  who  entered  the 
service  without  at  least  a bachelor's  degree  are  primarily 
from  the  Marine  commissioning  programs  as  well  as  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy  cadet  flying  training  programs.  The  Navy 
leadership  with  its  emphasis  on  an  academy  background  has 
historically  had  the  lowest  number  of  leaders  coming  from 
the  ranks  or  other  commissioning  programs.  Currently  less 
than  10%  of  the  admirals  entered  the  service  without  at 
least  a bachelor's  degree.  By  comparison,  over  40%  of  the 
1978  Marine  generals  entered  the  service  without  a degree. 
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TABLE  VIII 


Both  the  Navy  and  Marina  leaders  in  the  1990a  will  continue 
these  trends.  The  Navy  will  have  the  smallest,  although 
increasing,  number  of  leaders  who  entered  the  service  without 
a degree.  The  Marine  leaders  will  continue  to  have  the 
largest,  though  decreasing,  number  of  leaders  entering  ser- 
vice without  a degree. 

The  Air  Force  currently  has  a large  number  of  general 
officers  who  were  commissioned  without  degress  through  the 
Aviation  Cadet  program.  The  sample  of  future  leaders  in 
this  study  includes  the  last  officers  who  entered 
the  service  before  this  program  was  cancelled  in  the  early 
60s.  Since  then  the  Air  Force  has  required  a degree  for 
commissioning.  This  change  in  policy  is  seen  in  the  percen- 
tages of  younger  future  Air  Force  leaders  attending  ACSC 
compared  with  the  older  AWC  officers.  Over  45%  of  the 
lieutenant  colonels  and  colonels  in  AWC  entered  che  service 
without  a degree  whereas  less  than  251  of  the  ACSC  majors 
entered  without  at  least  a bachelor's  degree.  Similar,  yet 
less  significant  drops  in  age  groups  were  noted  in  the  other 
two  services. 

Education  level  at  entry  into  the  service  is  not  nec- 
essarily the  best  indication  of  intellectual  accomplishment. 
Janowitz  recognized  as  early  as  i960  that  the  services  were 
sending  an  increasing  number  of  officers  to  civilian  schools 
for  advanced  degrees  in  addition  to  those  officers  who  attend 
the  Navy  Postgraduate  School  and  the  Air  Force  Institute  of 
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Technology.  These  latter  two  programs  are  small  and  driven 
by  peculiar  service  needs  which  are  not  fulfillable  through 
other  sources.21-  Military  sponsored  graduate  programs  art 
designed  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  servioes  however  many 
officers  obtain  degrees  through  the  diverse  off  duty  eduna- 
tion  programs.  All  services  have  arrangements  with  civilian 
colleges  to  provide  education  programs , at  all  levels*  on 
military  bases.  The  military  pays  751  of  the  tuition  aosts 
of  these  education  programs  which  has  led  to  the  dynamic  in- 
crease beyond  entry  level  education  of  current  and  future 
leaders  depiated  in  Table  IX. 

A further  analysis  shows  that  advanced  degrees  achieved 
by  the  Navy  tend  to  be  more  technical  than  those  received 
in  the  other  servioes  and  the  off-duty  education  programs 
are  not  as  large  as  those  in  the  Air  Force.  There  are  almost 
three  times  the  number  of  Master  of  Science  (MS)  Degrees 
over  Master  of  Arts  (MA)  and  Master  of  Business  Administration 
(MBA)  Degrees  won  by  admirals.  The  MS  degrees  tend  to  be  in 
the  fields  of  physics,  nuclear  physics,  nuclear  engineering, 
and  marine  engineering  and  design.  The  Air  Force  advanced 
degrees  reverse  the  Navy  emphasis  with  a preponderance  of 
MAs  and  MBAs  rather  than  MSs  in  technical  fields. 

Interviewo  of  Navy  officers  and  a comparison  of  current 
and  future  leader  education  levels  point  to  a signal  that 
the  trend  toward  higher  levels  of  education  is  being  re- 
versed in  the  Navy.  One  of  the  best  opportunities  for  future 
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EDUCATION  LEVEL  OF  CURRENT  AND  FUTURE  MILITARY  LEADERS 
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naval  leaders  to  obtain  a Masters  degree  was  while  attending 
the  Naval  War  College.  George  Washington  University  offered 
a asters  degree  program  in  conjunction  with  the  CNW  and  CNS 
courses.  This  program  has  been  dropped  and  the  opportunity  for 
future  Naval  and  Marina  leaders  to  achieve  a masters  degree  is 
now  somewhat  diminished.  A similar  program  with  Auburn  and 
Troy  State  Universities  at  the  AWC  and  ACSC  will  probably  con- 
tribute to  a continuing  inaraase  in  the  percentage  of  Air 
Force  leaders  with  advanced  education.  The  Navy  officers  inter- 
viewed who  had  worked  in  Washington  policymaking  and  budgetary 
assignments  claimed  that  they  have  felt  at  a distinct  disad- 
vantage to  other  services'  officers  who  generally  have  higher 
levels  of  education  and  who  have  a better  understanding  of  the 
analysis  techniques  taken  from  the  business  world  that  are  so 
important  in  the  defense  budget  and  management  process  today. 

Future  military  leaders  will  be  well  educated  with  many 
having  advanced  degrees.  The  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps  will 
probably  have  more  diversity  in  their  education  while  those 
Navy  officers  with  advanced  degrees  will  have  earned  them  in 
technical  fields  directly  related  to  their  job. 

Social  characteristics  and  education  may  offer  a partial 
insight  to  the  "political  logic"  of  military  leadership.  How- 
ever, it  ia  the  conclusion  of  this  study  that  because  of  the 
significant  diversity  and  transition  within  the  socio-economic 
backgrounds  of  the  various  services'  military  leaders  over 
time  it  is  possible  to  place  too  much  emphaBis  on  these 
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factor*  whan  trying  to  understand  tha  political  logic  of 
military  laadara.  Ariaing  from  thia  conclusion  ia  the 
hypothesio  that  other  faotora  such  as  service  socialization 
and  career  patterns  may  hold  an  even  more  "powerful  key" 
than  socio-economic  factors  to  the  "political  logic"  of  the 
military. 
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CHAPTER  III 


CAREER  PATTERNS  AND  ADVANCEMENT 

...in  the  broadest  terms,  the  internal  indoc- 
trination system  rather  than  sooial  origins, 
will,  determine  the  political  orientations 
of  the  military  profession.  1 

After  studying  the  elements  that  go  together  to  make 
up  the  social  backgrounds  of  military  leaders,  Military 
Leadership  in  the  1990a  arrived  at  approximately  the  same  oonclu- 

a* 

sion  as  Janowitz  did  in  the  statement  above.  Although  The 
Professional  Soldier  spends  a great  deal  of  time 
studying  military  career  patterns  it  did  not  appear  ready 
to  admit  that  social  elements  are  a rather  small  and  declining 
element  in  the  formulation  of  the  "political  logic"  of  mili- 
tary leaders.  For  instance,  in  the  same  paragraph  as  the 
quote  above,  Janowitz  concludes,  "The  social  basis  of  recruit- 
ment is  likely  to  continue  to  operate  to  select  persons  with 
a conservative  orientation  toward  life  styles  and  human 
nature.  The  organizational  milieu  of  the  military  pro- 
fession 1b  likely  to  reinforce  such  belief  patterns."2 
Whether  or  not  career  patterns  reinforce  or  mold  political 
logic  cannot  be  decided  without  looking  at  the  attitudes  on 
the  part  of  military  leaders  toward  their  careers  and  the 
assignment/advancement  policies  that  go  into  formulation  of 
the  military  leader. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  career  perceptions 
of  the  future  military  leaders  it  is  interesting  to  note 
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their  reactions  when  they  were  asked  three  questions  which 
when  brought  together  provide  insight  into  the  reasons  for: 
(1)  their  selecting  the  military  as  a profession;  (2)  their 
attitude  toward  their  career  at  the  mid-career  point;  and 
(3)  what  they  perceive  to  be  the  future  possibilities  in  the 
military. 

When  asked,  "What  was  your  attitude  toward  a military 
career  when  you  first  entered  the  service?"  very  few  of  the 
future  leaders  stated  they  planned  on  making  a career  of 
the  service  (Table  X) . Further  interviews  brought  out  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  future  leaders'1  primary  moti- 
vation for  joining  the  military  as  officers  was  to  avoid  the 
draft.  Once  in  the  service  the  decision  to  make  a career 
was  more  of  a process  of  non-decision  than  a well  thought 
out  commitment.  There  was  no  compelling  reason  to  leave 
and  the  lure  of  a rather  comfortable  lifestyle  coupled  with 
the  promise  of  only  a 20  year  commitment  if  subsequently  the 
career  became  less  appealing,  led  to  the  career  choices. 

The  draft  motivation  to  enter  the  service  as  an  officer 
is  now  gone  and  Janowitz,  along  with  others,  believes 
it  may  have  unhealthy  repercussions  for  the  country.  Since 
the  "All  Volunteer"  Force  is  a new  phenomenon,  the  results 
of  a non-draft  motivated  military  leadership  will  not  be 
felt  at  the  higher  echelons  until  after  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. If  it  can  be  shown  that  military  career  patterns  are 
the  primary  stimulus  to  the  political  logic  and  attitudes 
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in  military  laadera  than  the  lack  of  a draft  is  only  a recruit- 
ing problem.  If#  on  the  other  hand,  the  eooial  background 
of  those  recruited  into  the  officer  corpa  ie  the  critical 
factor  in  political  logic  then  all  eervicee  should  probably 
be  formulating  meahaniams  to  insure  a representative  profile 
of  the  U.S.  population  among  its  leadership. 

The  officers  making  up  the  sample  of  future  military 
leaders#  though  draft  motivated#  are  at  this  stage  in  their 
careers  relatively  satisfied  with  their  accomplishments. 

They  were  asked#  "If  you  had  the  opportunity  to  do  it  over 
again#  would  you  choose  to  enter  another  profession?"  (Table 
XI).  Over  two-thirds  of  the  Air  Force  officers  agreed  that 
they  would  again  choose  the  military  profession.  Interest- 
ingly only  51%  of  the  Marine  and  56%  of  the  Navy  officers 
said  they  would  choose  the  military  if  givan  the  opportunity 
to  do  it  over  again.  While  thiB  is  still  a majority#  it  is 
felt  that  this  is  not  a strong  endorsement  by  a group  of 
officers  who  have  been  identified  as  being  successful  in 
their  chosen  profession.  It  was  interesting  to  find  the 
younger  Marines  (majors)  were  still  very  enthusiastic  about 
their  profession  with  over  73%  of  them  saying  they  would  not 
select  another  profession.  The  older  Marines  (lieutenant 
colonels  and  colonels),  on  the  other  hand,  had  only  42% 
respond  that  they  would  not  choose  another  profession. 

Through  interviews  an  attempt  was  made  to  pinpoint  the  reasons 
for  the  lack  of  a strong  commitment. 
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The  older  Marines  cited  many  of  the  expected  reasons: 
the  perceived  lowering  prestige  of  the  military  In  the  eyes 
of  the  American  public;  slower  promotions  than  the  other 

3 

services;  and  various  personal  career  reasons.'  The  over- 
whelming factor  affecting  their  uncertainty  about  selecting 
the  military  profession  again  cited  by  both  Marine  and  Navy 
officers  was  the  inordinate  pressures  on  families  caused 
by  separations.  Since  the  Air  Force  also  undergoes  family 
separations  this  seemingly  significant  difference  was 
pursued  further.  Apparently  the  length  of  separation  is 
the  key.  Both  the  Marina  and  Navy  officers  are  separated 
for  longer  periods  than  their  Air  Force  counterparts.  Six 
month  cruises  and  one  year  tours  in  the  Pacific  are  a lot 
more  prevalent  in  most  Navy  and  Marine  lives  than  the  short 
deployments  and  one  or  two  remote  unaccompanied  tours  ex- 
perienced in  an  Air  Force  career. 

In  an  attempt  to  extend  the  analysis  of  career  atti- 
tudes the  officers  were  asked,  "If  you  had  a son,  would  you 
want  him  to  have  a career  as  a military  officer?"  (Table 
XII).  Only  the  Navy  showed  less  than  a majority  willing  to 
have  their  sons  pursue  a military  career.  The  interesting 
point  here  is  that  an  overwhelming  94%  of  the  Navy  officers 
and  over  85%  of  the  other  two  services  were  uncertain  or  would 
not  encourage  their  sons  one  way  or  the  other.  This  stands 
in  stark  comparison  to  Janowitac'  findings  from  a similar 
question  asked  of  potential  military  leaders  in  1958.  Only 
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28%  of  the  Navy  officer!  and  32%  of  the  Air  Foroe  officers 
were  uncertain  or  would  not  provide  such  encouragement  to 
their  sons.4  The  high  uncertainty  the  present  study  connotes 
was  further  pursued  through  interviews.  The  response  most 
often  given  for  the  uncertainty  was  the  belief  that  the 
military  career  is  losing  its  advantages  over  other  professions. 
The  special  aspects  of  a military  career*  in  particular 
early  retirement  and  the  chance  for  a second  aareer*  are  not 
certain  enough  in  the  future  to  encourage  one's  offspring 
to  make  the  sacrifices  a military  career  entails. 

The  results  of  these  three  questions  seemingly  point  to 
a growing  uneasiness  with  the  military  as  a career  choice 
by  those  who  have  been  tapped  for  its  future  leadership. 

While  it  is  hard  to  discern  what  effect  this  will  have  on 
the  future  military  it  does  point  to  a probable  unlikelihood 
of  the  military  leadership  becoming  filled  with  the  sons 
of  military  sons. 

What  are  the  perceptions  of  these  future  military  lead- 
ers of  the  career  they  chose  and  now  appear*  if  not  uncertain 
about*  at  least  ready  to  question?  A series  of  questions 
was  posed  concerning  career  patterns*  assignments*  promotions* 
and  background  they  thought  wore  necessary  to  be  successful 
in  a military  career.  Some  of  their  responses  were  compared 
to  the  career  patterns  of  flag  offioers  past  and  present. 

Put  together  the  questions,  expanded  by  interviews,  lead  to 
a picture  of  what  the  future  military  leaders  believe  to  be 
the  steps  to  success. 


It  In  the  general  Impression  of  most  civilians  that 
the  flag  officer  ranks  are  filled  with  graduates  from  one 
of  the  military  academies.  In  1950,  Janowitz  found  that  97% 
of  the  Navy’s  admirals  were  academy  graduates.  Further, 
between  1910  and  1950  there  had  never  been  less  than  901 
academy  graduates  among  the  admirals.  In  1950  , 48%  of  the  Air 
Force  generals  were  academy  graduates.5 

Both  services  have  seen  a decline  in  the  academy  influ- 
ence among  their  flag  officers.  In  1974  , the  academy  grad- 
uates constituted  only  32%  of  the  Air  Force  generals  and  in 
1978  the  number  of  academy -educated  Navy  admirals  had  de- 
clined to  66%.  Although  past  figures  on  academy-educated 
Marine  generals  were  not  available, the  Marine  officers  inter- 
viewed related  that  it  hadn't  been  too  long  ago  that  there  was 
a high  percentage  of  Naval  Academy  graduates  among  Marine 
generals.  In  1978,  leas  than  10%  of  the  Marine  generala  were 
academy  graduates. 

The  sample  groups  for  this  study  indicate  that  this 
decline  in  flag  officer  academy  graduates  will  probably 
continue  into  the  1990s.  Lass  than  141  of  the  Air  Force 
potential  leaders  are  academy  graduates  and  only  one-fourth 
of  the  Navy  and  21%  of  the  Marine  future  leaders  are  academy 
graduates.  Through  the  1990s  it  does  not  appear  that  academy 
graduates  will  dominate  the  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  or 
Navy.  However,  there  are  several  mitigating  factors  that 
could  slow  the  decline  and  even  reverse  it  during  the  1990s. 
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First,  whenever  the  armed  forces  are  reduced  academy  graduates 
are  generally  not  released  from  active  duty  and  therefore 
increase  their  overall  representation  in  the  officer  force. 

A aeaond  reason  for  the  belief  that  the  decline  in  academy 
graduated  Air  Force  generals  may  be  reaching  its  nadir  is 
the  entry  into  the  general  officer  ranks  of  the  first  Air 
Force  Academy  graduato  as  this  study  was  being  conducted. 

The  question  which  arises  about  the  academy  background 
is  whether  or  not  being  a graduate  of  one  of  the  academies 
gives  an  individual  an  advantage  for  promotion  to  the  flag 
ranks.  When  the  future  Air  Force  leaders  ware  asked  this 
question,  over  88t  answered  in  the  affirmative  as  did  781 
of  the  Navy  respondees.  On  the  other  hand,  only  44%  of  the 
Marines  felt  being  an  academy  graduate  was  an  advantage. 

One  of  the  Marines  summed  up  the  perception  of  many  of  the 
others  when  he  said,  "The  Marine  Corps  has  worked  so  hard 
to  not  become  dominated  by  academy  graduates  that  in  the  last 
three  or  four  years  it  looks  as  if  being  an  academy  graduate 
is  almost  a negative  factor."  Over  90%  of  the  Marine  future 
leaders  who  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  agreed  with 
this  officer  when  they  disagreed  with  the  statement,  "When 
all  other  factors  are  in  balance,  academy  graduates  have 
the  advantage  for  promotion  to  the  flag  ranks.”6 

The  Air  Force  and  Navy  potential  leaders  who  wero  not 
academy  graduates  were  interviewed  about  their  overwhelming 
belief  that  academy  graduates  do  have  an  advantage.  Surpris- 
ingly almost  all  of  them  felt  no  bitterness  about  this 
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advantage.  They  all  believed  that  the  selection  process 
to  get  into  the  academy  followed  by  four  years  of  intense 
military  training  developed  an  advantage  for  moat  academy 
graduates.  The  respondees  believed  if,  truly  all  factors 
were  in  balance,  than  the  extra  investment  the  military  had 
in  academy  graduates  should  give  them  the  advantage.  The 
only  reservation  about  academy  graduates  expressed  by  the 
respondaes  concerned  the  selection  of  an  academy  graduate  over 
a non-graduate  baaed  solely  on  the  academy  stereotype  with 
no  thought  to  ability  or  subsequent  performance.  Thera  is 
a general  belief,  strongest  in  the  Navy,  that  there  is  a 
"ring  knocker  syndrome"  where  the  mere  fact  that  an  individual 
is  an  academy  graduate  is  enough  to  insure  the  "right  jobs" 
leading  to  early  promotions.  Although  this  is  a concern, 
the  very  fact  that  academy  representation  in  the  flag  ranks 
is  declining  should  result  in  less  aonoern  about  it. 

If  academy  attendance  iB  not  the  overwhelming  entrfee 
into  the  flag  ranks  it  once  was,  what  does  it  taka  to  make 
it?  Table  XIII  provides  the  responses  of  the  future  mili- 
tary sample  when  they  were  given  four  choices  to  select  the 
most  important  criterion  for  promotion  to  flag  officer. 

The  Air  Force  respondees  had  a surprisingly  low  opinion  of 
the  part  performance  plays  in  promotion.  Many  respondaes 
indicated  that  they  preferred  combinations  of  these  four 
choices.  The  consensus  seemed  to  be  that  outstanding  per- 
formance in  the  right  job  at  the  right  time  is  the  essential 
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criterion  for  promotion  to  the  flag  ranks.  The  Air  Force 
officeri  interviewed  stated  that  outstanding  performance  alone 
will  not  guarantee  promotion;  it  ie  essential  to  get  the 
right  jobs  and  the  best  way  to  do  this  ie  through  a sponsor. 

The  low  percentage  of  Marines  answering  "sponsor"  as 
the  most  important  criterion  headlines  the  oonfusion  as  to 
just  what  is  meant  by  the  term.  Although  the  sponsorship 
issue  is  most  prevalent  in  the  Air  Force,  there  is  no  con- 
sensus even  among  Air  Force  officers  as  to  what  a sponsor  is. 
Some  defined  a sponsor  as  a senior  officer  for  whom  a person 
works  the  majority  of  his  or  her  career  and  who  insures  pro- 
motions as  early  as  possible;  sometimes  regardless  of  per- 
formance. The  majority,  however,  agree  with  Janowitz  that 
a sponsor  is  a high  ranking  officer  who  is  able  to  influence 
the  careers  of  young  officers  by  requesting  their  assignment 
to  high-level  staffs  or  recommending  them  for  appropriate 
jobs. 

There  were  two  more  questions  dealing  with  the  sponsor 
issue  (Table  XIV) . The  reaction  of  the  Marine  future  leaders 
was  interesting  and  the  "I  don't  know  response"  by  40%  of 
them  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  they  need  a sponsor 
for  flag  rank  reflects  the  fact  that  they  had  never  really 
thought  of  the  issue  as  "sponsorship."  The  Marine  Corps 
officer  cadre  is  so  much  smaller  than  the  other  services 
that  by  the  time  Marines  reach  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel 
or  colonel  they  have  had  significant  professional  contact 
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SPONSORSHIP  AND  PROMOTION 

Reaponaa  toi  "Do  you  believe  that  moat  offieera  who  ara 
promoted  to  flag  rank  have  a aponaor?" 


AIR  FORCE 

1 

MARINE  CORPS 

1 

NAVY 

% 

YES 

80 

49 

€6 

NO 

3 

12 

9 

I DON'T 

KNOW 

17 

40 

26 

Raaponaa  toi  "Do  you  baliava  you  have  a aponaor?" 


DEFINITELY 

YES 

2 

9 

3 

I'M  NOT  SURE, 
BUT  I THINK  SO 

10 

7 

12 

I'M  NOT  SURE 

I DON'T  THINK 
SO 

33 

40 

35 

DEFINITELY  NO 

55 

44 

51 

(N) 

(673) 

(43) 

(168) 

Souroeai  Air  Force  from  aurvay  of  AWC  and  ACSC,  1974  > Marina 

Corpa  and  Navy  from  a aurvay  of  CNW  and  CNCS  atudenta, 
1974. 
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with  a higher  percentage  of  flag  officers  than  their  counter- 
parts in  the  other  services.  Apparently  the  more  senior 
Narines  (lieutenant  colonels  and  colonels)  think  this  contact 
does  have  a significant  impaat  on  whether  or  not  flag  rank  is 
attained.  Over  60%  of  the  senior  Marinas  believed  a sponsor 
was  needed  while  601  of  the  Narine  majors  said  they  don't 
know.  In  any  case  the  sponsor  issue  generated  a great  deal 
of  discussion  among  the  Marines  in  the  survey  sample  and 
produced  more  requests  for  interviews  than  any  other  part 
of  the  study. 

When  the  potential  future  military  leaders  were  asked 
if  they  had  a sponsor  (Table  XXV)  the  overwhelming  majority 
responded  "no''  or  "I  don't  think  so."  The  conclusion  drawn 
from  this  isi  the  sponsorship  issue  has  a small  but  true 
baeis  in  faat.  it  is  indeed  helpful  to  have  a flag  officer 
ask  for  you  or  know  your  performance  record  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a personal  recommendation  for  the  "right  jobs."  How- 
ever! there  is  no  evidence  that  general  officers  can  insure 
promotion  of  any  particular  officer  especially  if  that 
individual's  performance  has  been  less  than  others  competing 
for  promotion.  The  sponsor  issue  is  a great  deal  larger  in 
the  minds  of  officers  than  it  is  in  reality. 

Janowitz  states!  "...future  members  of  the  military 
elite  were  more  oftsn  military  aides. Most  officers  agree 
with  Janowitz  and  believe  the  boat  way  to  gain  a sponsor  is 
to  be  selected  as  an  aide  to  a flag  officer.  In  1978  32%  of 


the  Marine  generals  and  over  28%  of  the  Navy  admirals  and 
admiral  selectees  had  served  at  least  one  tour  as  an  aide, 
administrative  assistant , secretary,  or  special  assistant 
to  a flag  officer  or  high  Department  of  Defense  (DOD) 
civilian  official.  Interestingly  almost  all  of  the  Navy 
admirals  whose  primary  operational  experience  is  with  sur- 
face ships  have  served  a tour  as  a senior  aide  or  had  a high 
visibility  job  in  the  most  senior  offices  in  the  Navy  or 
DOD  (i.e.,  Aide  to  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  etc.).  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  vary  few 
Navy  aviators  making  admiral  who  have  been  aides. 

In  the  future  it  appears  that  Marina  generals  more  than 
other  flag  officers  still  continue  to  consist  of  officers 
with  aide  experience.  The  future  Marine  leaders  reported 
28%  have  been  aides.  The  potential  Navy  leaders  showed  11% 
with  aide  experience  while  only  5%  of  the  future  Air  Force 
leaders  have  been  aides. 

Turning  from  sponsorship,  Military  Leadership  in  the  1990s 
Btudied  several  other  perceptions  of  what  it  takes  to  be 
successful  in  the  military.  Cited  by  many  future  military 
leaders  as  a negative  aspect  of  a military  career  is  the 
hardship  imposed  on  families.  One  aspect  of  this  hardship 
is  the  frequent  moves  required;  however,  it  is  the  perception 
of  the  future  military  leaders  that,  "Frequent  changes  of 
duty  assignments  are  essential  to  career  advancement."  (Table 
XV).  When  quizzed  about  this  aspect  of  military  life  the 
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officer*  stated  that  frequent  moves , though  hard  on  the  family , 
were  essential  in  order  for  flag  offioers  to  get  the  breadth 
of  experience  necessary  for  higher  level  leadership  positions. 
Personnel  officers  from  the  three  services  agree  with  this 
observation  and  add  that  change  of  assignments , entailing 
a change  of  duties , every  two  or  three  years  is  optimum  for 
rapid  career  advancement.  The  personnel  offioers  suggest 
that  in  the  future  the  change  in  duty  assignments  will  not 
necessarily  involve  a change  of  station.  Reduced  travel 
budgets  and  increasing  oosts  are  forcing  longer  tours  on 
station.  The  services'  personnel  systems  will  have  to 
develop  reassignment*  without  move  mechanisms  to  insure  the 
necessary  breadth  of  experience  will  continue  in  the  future. 

When  asked  about  the  personnel  assignment  system  within 
each  of  their  services , almost  two-thirds  of  the  Navy  officers 
and  three-fourths  of  the  Air  Force  offioers  felt  that  per- 
sonal contact  outside  the  formal  system  was  at  least  helpful 
in  getting  a desired  assignment.  On  the  other  hand  over 
53%  of  the  Marine  officers  felt  the  formal  system  allowed 
them  to  participate  adequately  in  assignment  selection. 

The  seemingly  high  rate  of  discontent  among  at  least  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy  officers  is  not  really  unusual  when  one  con- 
siders that  the  personal  desires  of  an  individual  can  only 
be  secondary  to  the  system's  need  to  provide  resources  to 
accomplish  the  mission. 

What  are  some  of  the  aspects  of  career  patterns  that 
go  together  to  make  up  the  breadth  that  is  needed  for  the 
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top  leadership  positions?  Janowitz  stated,  "A  successful 
military  establishment  must  be  run  by  military  managers, 
but  must  include  in  its  very  elite  a leaven  of  heroic  lead- 

Q 

ers."  The  heroic  leaders  of  the  1990s  have  for  the  most 
part  had  their  heroic  experience  in  Vietnam.  The  Karine 
future  leaders  in  this  study  had  all  served  in  a combat  area 
during  hostilities  while  951  of  the  Air  Force  officers  and 
80%  of  the  Navy  officers  had.  The  Marines,  with  the  largest 
group  having  combat  experience,  were  strongest  in  contending 
that  such  experience  should  be  a criterion  for  promotion 
to  the  flag  officer  rank  (Table  XVI) . Only  about  one-third 
of  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  officers  agreed  with  the  majority 
of  the  Marines.  The  comparison  reflects  the  different 
roles  in  combat  of  the  throe  services.  In  the  Air  Force  and 
Navy  a lower  percentage  of  individuals  engage  in  direct 
combat  while  the  majority  are  engaged  in  direct  support  of 
the  highly  technological  aspects  of  the  two  services'  war- 
making machinery.  The  Marines,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
smaller  support  contingents  and  more  personnel  engaged  in 
direct  combat.  The  nuclear  age  has  also  changed  the  war- 
making thrust  of  a large  portion  of  the  Air  Force  and  Navy. 
Those  officers  who  are  in  the  strategic  nuclear  arms  of 
these  services  have  deterrence  as  their  primary  mission  and 
their  chances  for  combat  experience  will  hopefully  never  be 
fulfilled.  Although  strategic  bombers  were  converted  to  a 
conventional  role  in  Vietnam  and  many  of  these  Air  Force 
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flyer ■ did  experience  combat,  the  Navy  submariners  probably 
will  never  be  engaged  in  conventional  combat. 

Another  aspeot  to  combat  experience  is  the  apparent 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  this  country  to  become  engaged  in 
another  war  that  could  turn  out  like  Vietnam.  This  could 
result  in  a generation  of  officers  after  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury entering  the  highest  leadership  positions  with  no 
leavening  of  heroic  leaders.  As  one  offioer  put  it,  "We 
surely  don’t  want  to  leap  into  a war  just  so  we  can  develop 
leaders  with  combat  experience."1  But  into  the  1990s  there 
will  be  a leavening  of  heroic  leaders  in  the  leadership  of 
all  services. 

Technological  advanoes  not  only  have  changed  many  military 
combat  roles,  they  have  areated  new  leadership  positions. 
Officers  are  now  reaohing  flag  rank  as  specialists  with  a 
career  pattern  that  has  not  followed  the  normal  generalist 
pattern  of  alternating  operational  and  staff  positions 
leading  to  ever  increasing  responsibilities  including  command 
positions.  Although  many  of  these  new  specialists  have  held 
such  positions,  the  commands  have  been  specialized  such 
as  command  of  a research  and  development  laboratory.  The 
question  arises  of  whether  or  not  specialist  staff  positions 
at  the  highest  levels  will  really  require  command  experience. 
The  future  military  leaders  were  asked  if  they  thought  com- 
mand duty  was  essential  for  promotion  to  the  flag  officer 
ranks.  The  Marine  and  Navy  future  leaders  were  strongest  in 


their  conviction  that  it  should  be  essential  (Table  XVII) . 

This  is  not  surprising  since  only  the  Air  Force  future  leaders 
reported  any  officers  (7%)  with  no  supervisory  experience. 

They  also  reported  considerably  less  time  in  supervisory  posi- 
tions than  the  Marine  and  Navy  officers.  Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  Air  Force  future  leaders  had  less  than  six  years 
of  supervisory  experience,  whereas  B2«  of  the  Navy  and  91s  of 
the  Marine  offioers  reported  over  six  years  of  supervisory  ex- 
perience. 

Another  aspect  of  a military  career  is  the  time  spent  in 
school  or  training  situations.  Janowitz  states,  "Before  World 
War  II... the  typical  professional  spent  as  much  as  one-quarter 
of  his  career  in  school  or  in  training  situations.  The  amount 
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of  educational  training  continues  to  increase...."  The 
respondents  in  this  study  do  not  appear  to  confirm  an  increase 
in  educational  training  since  over  70s  of  all  the  future  lead- 
ers reported  less  than  four  years  of  their  military  career 
(including  their  current  school  year)  will  have  been  spent 
in  formal  training  programs  (Table  XVIII) . This  amounts  to 
less  than  one-fourth  of  most  respondents'  careers.  An  inter- 
esting sidelight  to  this  question  was  that  the  Navy  future 
leaders  average  less  time  in  educational  pursuits  than  the 
other  two  services.  This  appears  to  confirm  a perception 
that  recurred  throughout  the  interviews  that  the  Navy  does 
not  presently  place  as  much  emphasis  on  education  sb  do  the  other 
services.  This  haB  not  always  been  true  since  between  World 
War  I and  World  War  II  there  was  a great  emphasis  on  the 
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education  of  Naval  officers.  The  official  reason  given  for 
this  apparent  recent  deemphasis  on  education  is  that  the  Navy 
cannot  spare  the  officers. 

In  addition  to  the  criteria  already  discussed,  Military 
Leadership  in  the  1990s  attempted  to  confirm  Janowitz'  des- 
cription of  "...the  accepted  career  ladder  into  the  military 
elite.  In  each  service,  there  remains  a discernible  series 
of  steps  which  alternate  between  staff  and  command  assignments 
plus  successful  course  completion  at  service  schools..."*0 
It  was  found  that  there  is  a "discernible  series  of  steps"  in 
each  service  but,  especially  in  the  Navy,  the  path  which  is 
followed  is  usually  restricted  to  a specialty  area  within  the 
service.  For  instance,  the  three  primary  operational  paths 
in  the  Navy  are  aviation,  surface  and  submarines.  There  are 
various  other  specialized  fields  (medicine,  supply,  religion, 
etc.),  but  the  majority  of  the  admirals  come  from  the  line 
elements  of  naval  operations.  There  is  almost  no  cross  ferti- 
lization between  1 hi?  three  elements,  at  least,  at  the  command 
levels.  The  Nava.l  officer  enters  one  of  the  three  major 
factions  and  remains  there  throughout  his  career. 

Korb  suggests  that  to  be  effective  at  the  highest  echelons 
of  a service' a leadership,  "...the  military  officer  must  have 
an  appreciation  for  and  the  support  of  the  various  factions  in 
his  service."**  The  Navy  does  not  provide  mechanisms  to  insure 
this  appreciation  and  this  may  give  some  insight  to  the  capital 
ship  debate  that  readied  a peak  during  this  study  when 


President  Carter  threatened  to  cancel  further  nuolear  air- 
craft carriers.  The  Navy'B  strong  objection  to  this  move  may 
be  better  understood  when  the  primary  operational  experience 
of  Navy  admirals  and  admiral  selectees  in  1978  is  noted.  At 
this  time,  of  the  333  active  duty  admirals,  123  were  aviators, 
85  were  surface  admirals,  and  another  64  were  submarine  ad- 
mirals. 

The  Air  Force  and  Marine  officers,  though  experiencing 
patterns  of  specialization  in  their  careers,  generally  hold 
positions  which  give  them  an  understanding  of  the  other  fac- 
tions within  their  service.  The  Marine  Corps'  three  major 
operational  elemental  aviation,  infantry,  and  artillery, 
are  represented  in  1978  by  21,  33,  and  7 generale,  respec- 
tively. one  Marine  commented:  "I  have  been  an  infantryman 
my  whole  caraer  but  I would  not  counsel  a young  man  to  come 
into  the  infantry.  The  flyera  have  an  easier  life  and  re- 
ceive extra  pay."  There  are  jealousies  and  competition  among 
service  factions  in  each  of  the  services  and  they  begin  with 
Bervice  entry  and  continue  into  the  highest  echelons. 

The  Air  Force  has  its  tactical,  strategic,  and  airlift 
factions,  but  there  is  a great  deal  more  cross  fertilization 
of  officers  among  the  elements  than  found  in  the  other  ser- 
vices. The  one  dominant  feature  of  Air  Force  leaders  is  that 
they  are  pilotB.  Navigators  and  nonrated  officers  have  not 
received  the  necessary  broad  experiences  to  qualify  them  for 
top  leadership  positions.  Almost  90's  of  the  Air  Force 
generals  are  pilots  and  the  navigators  and  nonrated  officers 
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usually  achieve  flag  rank  only  through  specialized  career 
fields.  Air  Force  navigators  until  recently  were  forbidden 
by  law  to  command  flying  units,  but  the  law  has  been  changed 
and  several  navigators  are  receiving  the  necessary  flying 
aommands  that  ease  entry  to  the  flag  ranks.  However,  at 
least  through  the  1990s  the  Air  Force  leadership  will  con- 
tinue to  be  dominated  by  pilots. 

The  future  leaders  of  each  of  the  services  were  asked, 

"To  which  rank  do  you  realistically  aspire?"  Table  XIX  de- 
picts the  response  which  shows  about  40*  of  the  Air  Force 
and  Marine  officers  believe  they  will  achieve  flag  rank  while 
only  20*  of  the  Navy  officers  thought  they  would  make  admiral. 
Somewhat  surprisingly,  a majority  in  all  three  services  did 
not  "realistically  aspire"  to  flag  rank.  This  could  repre- 
sent recognition  of  the  realities  of  the  military  promotion 
system  and  the  very  small  percentage  of  the  officer  force  who 
can  attain  flag  rank)  however,  it  was  felt  that  this  explana- 
tion was  not  totally  satisfactory. 

During  interviews,  reasons  given  for  the  seemingly  low 
aspirations  included  a small  but  significant  number  in  all 
services  saying  that  to  make  flag  rank  they  must  sacrifice 
most  of  their  personal  liven.  Most  of  those  who  gave  thi.8 
answer  further  stated  they  wore  not  sure  they  were  ready  to 
make  the  necessary  sacrifices. 

Throughout  the  interviews,  whenever  career  aspirations 
were  discussed,  the  issue  ot  integrity  kept  arising.  Many 
interviewees  believed  that  in  order  to  make  flag  rank,  too 


much  time  is  spent  on  self-aggrandizement  and  not  enough  on 
accomplishing  the  mission.  Many  personal  experiences  were 
recounted,  such  as  officers  attaching  their  names  on  other 
officers'  work  and  receiving  full  credit  for  that  work. 

Several  officers  cited  experiences  which  involved  officers 
who  limited  their  efforts  solely  to  projects  which  would 
gain  them  recognition  while  sloughing  off  the  more  mundane 
responsibilities.  By  far  the  most  prevalent  experiences  re- 
counted by  the  future  leaders  concerned  the  various  reporting 
systems.  In  many  cases,  an  officer  from  his  earliest  military 
experience  sees  uncomplamentary  and  possibly  career-damaging 
factt.  withheld  from  superiors  and  higher  headquarters.  The 
examples  most  often  heard  concerned  the  reporting  of  train- 
ing requirements  being  complete  when  the  training  hod  not 
been  accomplished. 

After  bo  many  of  the  future  leaders  expressed  their  views 
on  integrity,  it  was  not  surprising  to  see  almost  two-thirds 
of  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  officers  agree  with  the  statement 
that,  "Too  often  our  military  system  rewards  those  who  suc- 
ceed without  being  certain  that  the  task  was  done  in  an 
honest  and  forthright  manner"  (Table  XX) . Only  the  Marine 
officers  had  a majority,  and  it  was  Blim,  disagreeing  with 
this  statement, 

A corresponding  question,  "I  can  be  a success  in  the 
military  without  compromising  my  integrity"  resulted  in  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  previous:  question's  findings 
(Table  XXT).  When  the  potential  leaders  were  asked  about 
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this  seeming  incongruity  in  the  results  of  the  two  questions 
several  answers  were  provided.  First,  many  of  the  future 
military  leaders  stated  that  if  one  of  the  costs  of  making 
flag  rank  was  degradation  of  their  integrity  they  were  not 
willing  to  pay  it.  This  partially  accounts  for  the  low 
aspirations  of  some  of  the  respondees.  Second,  many  of  the 
future  leaders  felt  that  they  were  already  relatively  suc- 
cessful in  their  military  career  and  their  integrity  was 
pretty  much  uncompromised.  One  suspects  that  the  present 
military  leadership  might  say  the  same  thing.  Nevertheless 
the  issue  of  integrity  seems  to  be  a very  real  one  and  from 
the  level  of  interest  displayed  by  the  future  military  lead- 
ers concerning  integrity  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  integrity 
of  our  leaders  will  be  an  issue  of  growing  future  interest. 

In  summary,  Military  Leadership  in  the  1990s  delved  into 
the  attitudes  and  aspirations  of  the  future  military  leaders 
concerning  the  military  career.  It  was  found  that  future 
military  leaders  are  generally  satisfied  with  their  profession 
but  there  is  a growing  concern  among  them  about  its  future. 
Their  primary  motivation  for  joining  the  officer  corps  was 
the  draft  and  their  choice  of  the  military  as  a career  was 
not  really  by  design  or  a deep  sense  of  commitment.  In  spite 
of  this,  if  they  had  it  to  do  again,  most,  would  choose  the 
military.  However,  the  future  leaders  would  not  encourage 
their  sons  to  choose  the  military  as  a profession. 

The  future  military  leaders  probably  will  not  be  domin- 
ated by  academy  graduates,  but  all  things  being  equal  the 
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academy  graduates  in  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  will  probably 
have  an  edge  in  promotional  opportunity.  More  important 
than  an  academy  education,  however,  is  outstanding  performance 
in  the  right  job  at  the  right  time.  The  future  military 
leaders  believe  that  the  best  way  to  obtain  the  right  jobs 
is  by  having  a sponsor;  however,  very  few  of  these  success- 
ful officers  believe  they  have  one.  Other  factors  necessary 
for  entry  into  the  top  military  leadership  include  frequent 
duty  changes  leading  to  increasing  responsibilities,  command 
experience  and  combat  experience.  Only  the  Marines  felt  the 
personnel  system  alone  would  insure  those  steps  were  ful- 
filled without  some  outside  help.  Frequent  duty  as  a Btudent 
does  not  appear  to  be  increasing,  especially  in  the  Navy. 

Each  of  the  services  has  internal  factions,  each  with 
its  own  career  pattern.  The  Navy  provides  for  very  little 
cross  fertilization  among  these  factions  and  the  Air  Force, 
with  somewhat  more  movement  among  the  factions,  will  con- 
tinue to  have  its  leadership  dominated  by  pilots. 

The  future  military  leaders'  aspirations  were  lower 
than  expected.  Reasons  for  this  were  a realistic  idea  of  the 
low  numbers  who  will  enter  flag  rank;  the  unwillingness  to 
make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  make  the  rank;  and  the 
perception  that  it  may  require  actions  that  will  compromise 
their  Integrity  in  order  to  enter  the  top  military  leader- 
ship. 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  future  military  leaders  will 
come  from  diverse  social  backgrounds,  are  highly  educated, 
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and  have  developed  dedication  and  concern  for  their  careers. 
The  process  they  have  traversed  has  included  command  and 
combat,  they  have  moved  often,  and  they  have  a deep  concern 
for  integrity.  What  does  this  background  mean  in  terms  of 
attitudes  on  military  issues? 
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CHAPTER  IV 

PERCEPTIONS  OF  FUTURE  MILITARY  LEADERS 

...The  'crisis'  in  the  military  profession  is  as 
much  a crisis  in  self-esteem  and  self-image  as  it 
is  a crisis  in  organization  and  purpose.1 

Military  Leadership  in  the  1990s  has  characterized 
the  backgrounds  and  career  pattern  perceptions  of  the  flag 
officers  who  will  direct  the  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Navy  in  the  1990s.  The  future  leaders  come  from  varied 
backgrounds  and  have  entered  the  service  from  many  sources 
other  than  military  academies.  The  commitment  to  military 
service  seems  to  have  developed  after  service  entry  and  most 
of  the  future  leaders  are  relatively  satisfied  about  their 
careers  but  are  concerned  about  their  future. 

In  addition  to  the  differences  in  backgrounds 
military  leaders  have  spent  their  careers  in  a unique  era. 
They  have  lived  through  some  of  the  most  challenging  inter- 
national and  domestic  political  events  that  have  ever  in- 
fluenced a military  population.  No  longer  are  military 
objectives  as  clear  cut  as  MacArthur ' k dictum,  "There  is 
no  substitute  for  victory."  In  an  age  of  nuclear  weapons 
the  definition  of  victory  has  become  blurred  in  the  re- 
strained use  of  force  necessary  to  prevent  Armaggedon. 

The  boundaries  between  political  and  military  roles  that, 
have  always  been  clear  to  the  military  have  now  become  fuzzy 


The  use  of  the  military  as  an  instrument  of  national  power 
must  be  integrated  with  the  economic,  political,  socio- 
logical and  psychological  activities  in  the  decision  making 
process . 

The  first  war  to  be  fought  totally  under  the  restraints 
of  the  new  realities  was  in  Southeast  Asia.  There,  the 
military  operated  in  an  environment  of  limited,  vaguely 
defined  objectives  using  a strategy  of  gradual  escalation. 
Under  these  restraints  not  onlywas  "victory"  not  achievable 
but  the  war  was  lost. 

In  addition  to  the  frustrations  of  losing  the  war, 
the  military  underwent  a traumatic  domestic  confrontation. 

An  intense  criticism  of  the  military  grew  and  support  of  the 
military,  especially  during  the  war,  plummeted  to  a depth 
never  before  experienced.  After  the  war  the  opposition 
to  the  military  continued  with  intense  criticism  and  at- 
tacks against  military  budgets. 

The  latest  event  in  the  continuing  perceived  attacks 
on  the  military  is  a serious  questioning  of  the  roles 
and  missions  of  the  services  by  the  Administration. 

First  the  Air  Force  B-l  bomber  was  cancelled,  closely 
followed  by  attempts  to  "heavy-up"  the  Marine  Corps  for  a 
role  on  the  NATO  central  front  and  attempts  to  cancel  the 
Navy's  capital  ship,  the  nuclear  carrier.  Each  of  these 
moves  would  change  the  very  essence  of  the  service  involved 
but  objections  on  the  part  of  mLlitary  leaders  went 
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for  the  most  part  unheeded.  There  is  also  fear  that  the 
Carter  administration  may  be  ignoring  military  advice  on 
other  critical  security  and  defense  issues,  such  as  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limication  Talks  (SALT). 

The  military  leaders  of  the  future  havo  experienced 
unprecedented  turmoil  during  their  careers.  The  question 
then  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  the  military's  organization 
and  purpose  is  in  "crisis"  and,  possibly  more  important, 
are  the  future  military  leaders  experiencing  "...a  crisis 
in  self-esteem  and  self-image?" 3 

Military  Leadership  in  the  1990s  surveyed  the  potential 
future  military  leaders  of  the  Air  Force,  Marino  CorpB  and 
Navy  to  explore  their  perceptions  of  their  status  in  Ameri- 
can society)  the  roles  and  missions  they  envision  for  the 
future  military;  the  effects  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force; 
and,  ultimately  their  views  on  civilian  control  of  the  mili- 
tary . 

Military  Self-Image 

In  Chapter  III  we  saw  that  the  future  leaders  were 
relatively  satisfied  with  their  careers  and  their  accomplish- 
ments. Janowitz  states  military  loaders  believe,  "...they 

4 

are  superior  to  the  bulk  of  the  population." 

When  asked  if  they  believed  the  values  of  discipline, 
sacrifice  and  patriotism  were  found  more  in  the  military 
than  in  U.S.  society  in  general  there  was  overwhelming 
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agreement  (Table  XXIII) . The  Air  Force  officers  reported 
90%  agreeing;  93%  of  the  Marines  agreed,  with  one  one-half 
expressing  strong  agreement;  and  84%  of  the  Navy  officers 
were  in  agreement.  Subsequent  interviews  brought  forth 
an  even  stronger  feeling  that  the  military  is  the  one  re- 
maining stronghold  for  these  traditional  values. 

The  belief  that  they  are  superior  in  certain  values 
to  the  U.S.  society  as  a whole  could  point  to  a growing 
tension  between  the  military  and  the  society  if  it  was 
thought  that  these  values  were  not  appreciated.  Huntington 
observed  that,  "The  outstanding  aspect  of  civil/military 
relations  in  the  decade  after  World  War  XI  was  the  heightened 
and  persistent  peacetime  tension  between  military  imperatives 
and  American  liberal  society. One  could  hypothesize  that 
events  since  Huntington's  observation  have,  if  anything, 
raised  tensions  between  the  military  and  the  society  it 
serves . 

In  order  to  test  the  tension  hypothesis  several  ques- 
tions concerning  military/society  relationships  were  asked. 

A question  was  posed  to  see  if  the  military  leaders  felt 
that  they  were  appreciated  by  the  society  they  served.  Over 
7(U  of  the  Air  Force  officers  polled  felt  that  the  military 
officer's  status  in  U.S.  society  was  declining  and  11%  said 
it  was  static-low.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  Marine  Corps 
officers  and  over  60%  of  the  Navy  officers  agreed  with  the 
Air  Force  (Table  XXIV).  In  addition,  two-thirds  ot  the  Air 
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TABLE  XXIV 


MILITARY  LEADERSHIP  AND  SOCIETY 


Response  to: 

"The  military 
society 

officer's  status  in  U.S. 
is:" 

AIR  FORCE 

% MARINE  CORPS  » 

NAVY  % 

RISING 

10 

24 

25 

DECLINING 

70 

50 

45 

STATIC-HIGH 

10 

12 

13 

STATIC- LOW 

11 

14 

16 

(N) 

(673) 

(42) 

(164) 

Response  to:  "Alienation  is  the  best  way  to  characterize 
present  civil-military  relations" 


AIR  FORCE  % 

MARINE  CORPS  % 

HAVY% 

STRONGLY  AGREE 

9 

0 

5 

GENERALLY  AGREE 

57 

40 

38 

GENERALLY  DISAGREE 

31 

56 

50 

STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

3 

5 

7 

(N) 

(679) 

(43) 

(167) 

Sources:  Air  Force  from  survey  of  AWC  and  ACSC,  1974; 

Marine  Corps  and  Navy  from  a survey  of  CNW  and  CNCS 
students,  1978. 
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Force,  40%  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  43%  of  the  Navy  respondees 
agreed  with  the  statement,  "Alienation  is  the  best  way  to 
characterize  present  civil-military  relations." 

The  results  on  these  two  questions  needed  to  be  studied 
from  the  civilian  point  of  view.  Segal,  Blair,  Margiotta 
and  others  have  found  through  studies  of  public  opinion  polls 
and  other  surveys  that,  although  the  public  has  diminished 
confidence  in  most  major  institutions,  the  military  has  not 
been  singled  out.6  Further,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  pub- 
lic has  either  a very  good  or  a very  bad  image  of  the  mili- 
tary. Margiotta  concluded  that  military  officers  have  lagged 
in  adapting  their  positive  self-concept  to  societal  realities. 

One  explanation  for  the  self-deprecation  and  withdrawal 
on  the  part  of  the  future  military  leaders  is  found  in  Table 
XXV.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  potential  leaders 
of  all  three  military  services  agrees,  " The  American  mili- 
tary is  more  isolated  from  society  as  a result  of  the  Viet- 
nam experience,"  The  hiqh  percentage  of  the  Air  Force 
response  taken  in  1974  is  consistent  with  the  other  two 
services  who  were  asked  in  1978  arid  testifies  to  the  trauma 
inflicted  on  the  military  by  the  Southeast  Asian  experience. 
The  four  years  between  the  two  surveys  saw  a lessening  in 
the  perceptions  of  declining  status  and  alienation  but:  the 
time  so  far  has  not  healed  the  scars  of  Vietnam  within  the 
military.  Thus,  while  the  greater  society  is  attempting  to 
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Sources:  Air  Force  from  survey  of  AWC  and  ACSC,  1974;  Marine  Corps 

and  Navy  from  a survey  of  CNW  and  CNCS  students,  1978- 


to  place  Vietnam  in  the  pa3t  and  concern  itself  with  other 
things,  the  effects  of  the  war  are  still  reflected  in  the 
attitudes  of  future  military  leaders. 

Further  reasons  for  the  perceptions  of  low  status  and 

alienation  were  found  in  the  respondents'  attitudes  toward 

the  media.  Hadden's  study  documented  that  "Rejection  of 

existing  institutions. .. is  much  lesB  total  than  the  mass 
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media  tend  to  .indicate."  Many  officers  have  interpreted 
the  liberal  anti-war  position  ot  the  more  influential  seg- 
ments of  the  news  media  as  anti-military  sentiment. 

When  asked  how  they  would  characterize  military  cover- 
age by  the  news  media,  the  overwhelming  response  was  "biased 
against  the  military"  (Table  XXVI).  The  number  believing 
that  the  media  were  strongly  biased  has  diminished  over  the 
last  four  years;  however,  interviews  and  reactions  of  the 
students  attending  the  professional  schools'  media  symposiums 
tends  to  confirm  that  there  is  a continuing  distrust  among 
future  military  leaders  of  a major  and  influential  national 
institution. 

Murgiotta  reports  that  Professor  Lucian  Pye  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  suggests  a further 
explanation  for  the  .Low  self-perception  of  the  future  military 
leaders.  The  low  percentage  of  these  potential  leadurB 
who  have  a military  heritage  leads  Professor  I’yo  to  sus- 
pect that  their  immediate  families  and  friends  outside  of 
the  military  do  not  understand  arid  therefore  cannot  value 
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the  military  profession.  Margiotta  found  ample  evidence 
of  Pye's  thesis  in  his  interviews  of  Air  Force  officers. 

The  Marine  and  Navy  officers,  although  not  providing  as 
strong  support,  did  agree  there  were  still  many  misunder- 
standings about  the  military  on  the  part  of  their  non-mili- 
tary family  and  friends. 

In  summary,  we  have  seen  that  the  future  military  leaders 
of  the  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Navy  perceived  them- 
selves to  be  the  last  bastion  of  the  once  highly  praised 
values  of  discipline,  sacrifice,  and  patriotism.  They  do 
not  believe  that  they  are  appreciated  by  the  society  they 
serve  and  this  has  resulted  in  alienation  with  that  society. 
Reasons  for  this  perceived  non-appreciation  are  the  isola- 
tion of  the  military  brought  on  by  the  Vietnam  War  and  the 
belief  that  the  news  media  are  biased  against  the  military 
A look  at  society  gives  very  little  credence  to  these  per- 
ceptions. There  is  no  evidence  that  the  military  has  lost 
any  relative  status  in  the  society  and  the  Vietnam  War  is 
being  put  into  the  country's  past.  One  officer  suggested 
that  the  data  in  this  study  are  symptomatic  of  military 
institutional  paranoia)  another  officer  felt  that  the  solu- 
tion was  for  the  military  to  become  more  involved  with  the 
civilian  community. 

The  perceptions  are  there?  how  do  they  affect  the  mili- 
tary in  the  definition  of  its  roles  and  missions? 
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Roles  and  Missions 


The  roles  and  missions  of  the  various  military  services 
have  come  under  intense  critical  scrutiny.  The  roles  of 
the  future  military  address  a wide  spectrum  of  issues. 

The  all  volunteer  force*  internal  military  discipline  problems, 
secondary  roles,  unification  of  the  services,  and  the  pro- 
per vehicle  for  military  dissent  are  only  a few  of  the  issues 
but  these  are  issues  which  affect  all  services  and  are  of 
continuing  interest.  The  attitudes  of  future  military  lead- 
ers on  these  questions  are  important  to  understand  the 
foundation  of  future  civil-military  relations  and  the  involve- 
ment of  the  military  in  the  total  political  system. 

Janowitz  as  early  as  1960  saw  the  military  role  evolv- 
ing into  a constabulary  force  which  he  says  will  happen  when 
the  military  is,  "...continuously  prepared  to  act,  committed 
to  the  minimum  use  of  force,  and  seeks  viable  international 
relations,  rather  than  victory...."*0  This  is  a departure 
from  the  classic  military  role  but  approximates  the  military's 
role  since  1960.  In  order  to  test  the  acceptance  by  future 
military  leaders  of  a military  with  objectives  beyond  those 
directly  related  to  combat  they  were  asked  whether  they 
agreed  with  the  statement,  "It  is  possible  to  incorporate 
in  military  men  and  in  military  institutions  the  potential 
for  combat  and  for  peacekeeping  and  arms  control."  (Table 
XXVII)  Remarkably,  over  90%  of  the  respondents  from  each 
of  the  services  agreed  with  the  statement.  The  response 
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FUTURE  MILITARY  LEADERS  AND  ACCEPTANCE  OF  ALTERNATIVE  MILITARY  ROLES 
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indicates  that  the  military  leaders  of  the  future  understand 
the  need  for  operational  alternatives  to  the  use  of  direct 
force.  The  overwhelming  positive  response  suggests  that 
the  future  military  will  actively  pursue  the  goals  of  a 
constabulary  force.  This  strong  reaction  seems  to  belie 
Janowitz'  warning  that,  "...the  notion  that  a soldier 
may  have  an  effective  career  without  ever  fighting,  enjoyB 
a widespread  but  superficial  acceptance.  Hut  only  a small 
minority  fully  internalize  the  implications  of  such  a pro- 
fessional outlook.  The  strong  agreement  with  expanded 
military  roles  does  not  appear  superficial  and  could  ease 
the  institulization  of  the  constabulary  force. 

The  expansion  of  roles  into  the  military  related  areas 
of  arms  control  and  peacekeeping  are  one  thing.  However, 
the  future  military  leaders  do  not  believe  that  the  expansion 
should  lead  the  military  into  fields  such  as  domestic  social 
problems  with  only  a remote  military  connection.  Table 
XXVIII  shows  the  response  of  the  potential  leaders  to  the 
questions  of  secondary  roles  for  the  military.  The  re- 
spondents did  not  believe  that  the  military  should  take  on 
secondary  roles.  During  the  interviews  it  waB  brought  out 
that  experience  with  Project  100,000,  a program  designed 
to  induct  and  train  individuals  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  passed  over  by  the  draft,  convinced  the  future  lead- 
ers that  the  military  should  not  be  involved  in  solving 
problems  they  are  not  equipped  to  solve.  On  the  other  hand, 
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TABLE  XXVIII 
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engineering  projects  and  highway  rescue  provide  excellent 
training  for  a peacetime  military.  There  was  a consensus 
among  the  respondees  that  it  should  not  accept,  roles  which 
may  detract  from  their  combat  role. 

A related  aspect  to  military  roles  and  missions  is  the 
all  volunteer  force.  Janowitz  stated,  "As  long  as  the  armed 
forces  must  rely  largely  on  drafted  personnel. .. (it)  must 
accommodate  itself  to  personnel  who  are  essentially  civilians. 
This  constant  flow  of  civilians  into  and  out  of  the  ranks  of 
the  military  is  a powerful  influence  against  military 
traditionalism  and  authoritarian  forms."13  The  majority  of 
future  military  leaders  appear  to  disagree  with  the  corollary 
to  Janowitz'  theory  when  they  disagree  with  the  statement, 
"With  the  all  volunteer  force,  the  military  will  find  its 
membership  much  more  inclined  to  accept  established  proce- 
dures and  organizational  goals"  (Table  XXIX) . The  officers 
believe,  after  several  years  of  experience,  that  the  young 
people  attracted  into  the  all  volunteer  military  are  net 
any  more  ready  to  accept  the  military  discipline  than  their 
predecessors  entering  through  the  draft.  When  asked  how 
they  viewed  the  all  volunteer  military  the  majority  felt 
it  would  be  little  different  or  worse  than  the  draft  moti- 
vated forces.  Most  of  those  officers  expressing  the  view 
that  it  would  be  worse  were  fearful  that  the  all  volunteer 
military  will  not  represent  a cross  section  of  American 
society.  Of  note  is  the  fact  that  less  than  101  of  the 
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potential  leaders  expressed  the  view  that  the  all  volunteer 
force  will  be  an  improvement  because  it  will  mean  the 
military  can  become  more  professional  and  elite. 

Another  issue  affecting  future  roles  and  missions  con- 
cerns unification  of  the  services.  The  present  U.S.  military 
establishment  is  functionally  divided  into  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  components.  However,  the  three  frequently  operate  as 
joint  organizations.  For  example,  Pacific  Command  is 
designated  a unified  command  and  has  a mission  covering  the 
entire  Pacific  area.  Headed  by  a Navy  admiral,  combat 
forces  of  the  command  are  provided  by  the  three  services. 

Based  on  the  unified  command  experience,  the  future 
leaders  were  asked  if  they  favor  extending  unification  to 
all  military  activities  (Table  XXX) , The  Marine  Corps 
respondees  were  overwhelmingly  (98%)  opposed  to  unification 
with  the  Navy  closely  following  with  8B%  in  opposition. 

The  Marine  Corps  opposition  can  be  explained  by  their  fear 
of  losing  their  identity  and  unique  mission  to  the  Army 
element  of  the  unified  service.  The  Air  Force  which  was 
the  last  service  to  gain  a separate  identity  wsb  not  as 
opposed  to  unification  as  the  other  two  services. 

During  interviews  the  resistance  to  unification  was 
based  on  the  need  for  unit  esprit  in  a combat  outfit  and  the 
cohesion  it  provides  for  units.  The  future  leaders  were 
not  as  opposed  to  unification  of  support  activities  and  for 
the  future  this  appears  to  be  the  only  area  where  unification 
goals  will  bu  mot. 
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STRONGLY  DUSAGREE 


(674)  (43)  (167) 


tn  Hum,  t ho  future  ml  l Itaiy  leadership  appears  ready 
to  internalize  an  expanded  constabulary  role  for  the  military. 
However,  the  leaders  do  not  believe  that  role  expansion 
should  include  non-military  related  missions.  Additionally, 
there  la  a significant  concern  over  the  nature  of  the  mili- 
tary that  will  operate  within  future  organizational  concepts. 

The  all  volunteer  force  is  not  viewed  as  providing  for  an 
improved  military  primarily  due  to  the  long  standing  Ameri- 
can belief  that  the  military  should  be  representative  of 
the  country's  people.  The  leaders  are  not  ready  to  give 
up  their  service  identity.  Overall  it  appears  the  military 
will  accept  conceptual  changes  to  roles  and  missions  but 
certain  manifestations  of  these  changes  will  be  resisted. 

The  question  then  becomes:  What  happens  if  the  civilian 
leaders  delcare  changes  against  the  advice  of  military  leaders? 

Civilian  Control 

Ab  we  have  seen  the  future  military  leaders  are  still 
concerned  about  the  Vietnam  war.  The  extensive  civilian 
involvement  in  the  planning  and  operations  of  that  war 
might  raise  serious  doubts  in  the  military  about  the  via- 
bility of  civilian  control.  In  spite  of  the  Southeast  Asian 
experience  ot'  the  respondees  thuy  overwhelmingly  support  civilian 
control  of  the  military  as  a proper  constitutional  requirement 
to  insure  preservation  of  our  democracy  and  believe  it  should 
not  be  weakened  (Table  XXXI).  Loss  than  15%  of  each  of  the 
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services'  future  leaders  questioned  the  amount  of  civilian 
interference  in  military  affairs. 

With  such  a strong  belief  in  the  requirement  for  civilian 
control  how  will  the  future  military  leaders  express  disa- 
greement with  policies  which  they  consider  wrong?  Janowitz 
makes  a strong  argument  that  military  leaders  have  only  one 
form  of  protest  after  a decision  has  been  made  and  that  is 
to  resign.  He  points  out  although  military  tasks  have 
become  more  difficult  to  accomplish  because  of  national  and 
political  forces,  no  chief  has  resigned.  Janowitz  is  emphatic 
when  he  says,  "That  has  to  change,  so  that  professional 
dissent  can  be  made  manifest  in  a responsible  fashion."1^ 
Ginsburg  on  the  other  hand,  says  resignation  in  protest  is 
part  of  the  military  folklore,  "...but  people  who  say  that 
too  easily,  too  flippantly,  ignore  the  fact  that  resignation 
separates  the  military  man  from  his  profession,  unlike  resig- 
nation in  another  profession. 

in  order  to  test  how  the  future  leaders  feel  toward 
protest,  they  were  asked  a question  about  resignation  and 
their  recent  experience  in  Vietnam  (Table  XXXII).  Two-thirds 
of  the  Air  Force  respondees  disagreed  that  Air  Force  leaders 
should  have  resigned  if  they  disagreed  with  the  bombing 
constraints  over  North  Vietnam.  On  the  other  hand,  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  Navy  respondees  believed 
military  leaders  should  have  resigned  if  they  disagreed 
with  the  constraints  in  Vietnam. 


Pursuing  the  subject  of  resignation  during  the  inter- 
views brought  forth  a variety  of  reasons  for  the  disparate 
positions.  Many  of  the  Air  Force  officers  believed  there 
were  other  less  severe  means  of  internal  protest  having  a 
greater  potential  for  positive  action.  Several  officers 
from  all  of  the  services  felt  that  resignation  is  too  public 
and  would  ultimately  create  turmoil  within  this  country 
and  with  our  allies.  Several  other  officers  felt  that  it 
would  become  a form  of  blackmail  and  could  be  abused.  On 
the  opposite  side  those  who  were  in  favor  of  resignation 
believed  that  an  outlet  is  needed  for  the  military  leader 
to  voice  his  convictions  on  issues  of  special  import.  With- 
out a legitimate  means  of  protest,  leaders  will  be  tempted 
to  circumvent  the  civilian  decision.  These  officers  cited 
the  General  Laval le  case  where  an  Air  Force  general,  disa- 
greeing with  bombing  restrictions,  altered  the  reporting 
systom  so  that  his  pilots  could  stretch  the  rules  of  engage- 
ment- There  was  consensus  among  the  officers,  for  an  against 
resignation,  that  if  an  officer  disagrees  with  civilian 
leaders  they  cannot  protest  the  decision  publicly  once  it 
has  been  made. 

Overall  it  was  found  that  there  is  no  questioning  of  the 
legitimacy  of  civilian  control  in  the  military  and  civilian  con- 
trol of  the  military  will  not  be  an  issue  with  military  leaders 
into  the  1990s,  Resignation  as  a means  of  protest  is  an  issue 
and  probably  should  become  an  item  for  discussion  in  senior 
professional  military  schools  along  with  other  ethical  issues. 
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In  conclusion,  we  have  found  the  future  military  leaders 
believe  they  are  imbued  with  superior  values  of  sacrifice, 
discipline,  and  patriotism.  However,  they  do  not  feel 
they  are  appreciated  by  the  American  society  as  a whole. 

There  is  little  evidence  that  this  perception  of  non-appre- 
ciation has  much  basis  in  fact  but  is  derived  from  viewing 
the  national  media,  an  element  of  the  society  which  the 
future  leaders  consider  biased  and  anti-military.  The  crisis 
in  self-image  and  self-esteem  on  the  part  of  the  future 
military  leaders  appears  to  have  its  basis  in  the  memories 
of  Vietnam. 

The  self-image  crisis  does  not  appear  to  have  closed 
the  minds  of  future  leaders  to  conceptual  changes  in  military 
roles  and  missions.  How  these  changes  are  operationalized 
does  cause  concern  on  the  part  of  the  future  leaders.  They 
do  not  want  to  take  on  roles  that  may  detract  from  their 
primary  mission  of  defense.  In  spite  of  their  feeling  of 
isolation  from  society  the  future  leaders  do  not  question 
the  requirement  for  civilian  control  of  the  military. 
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CHAPTER  V 


POLITICAL  LOGIC 


Up  until  1920,  it  would  have  been  most  rare 
to  find  an  officer  who  thought  of  himself  as  any- 
thing but  conservative.! 


If  there  is  a connection  between  social  heritage  and 
political  logic  then  one  could  hypothesize  that  the  continuing 
move  away  from  an  old  family,  upper  class,  Protestant,  rural 
background  coupled  with  increased  education  would  be  reflected 
in  a move  towards  a more  liberal  identification  among  mili- 
tary leaders.  In  fact  a 1954  sample  of  officers  assigned  to 
the  Pentagon  indicated  a growth  in  the  liberal  minority  of 
the  military  leadership,  especially  in  the  Air  Force.  Where- 
as previously  few  officers  in  the  military  would  identify 
themselves  as  liberal,  the  1954  study  found  a significant 
minority  (Air  Force  35%;  Navy  24%)  stated  they  were  at  least 
"somewhat  liberal."^ 

The  apparent  move  toward  liberalism  has  leveled  off 
according  to  tho  response  of  the  future  military  leaders 
(Table  XXXIII).  The  Air  Force  and  Navy  officers  identifying 
themselveB  as  "conservative"  and  "somewhat  conservative" 
remain  within  a percentage  point  or  two  of  the  1954  officers. 
The  Marines  show  an  even  stronger  affinity  toward  the  con- 
servative end  of  the  spectrum  with  86%  of  the  future  leaders 
identifying  themselves  there.  When  compared  with  the  Ameri- 
can public  the  future  military  leaders  are  somewhat  more 
conservative . 
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Why  the  persistent  identification  with  conservatism  on 
the  part  of  military  leaders?  Can  the  answers  be  found  in 
the  recruitment  of  future  leaders?  Or  is  the  answer  found 
in  the  military  career  itself?  Military  Leadership  in  the 
1990s  has  attempted  to  shed  some  light  on  the  issue  of 
military  leaders  and  the  molding  of  their  political  logic. 

At  the  same  time  the  study  has  presented  a data  base  of  socio- 
economic and  perceptual  factors  for  future  military  leaders 
of  the  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Navy. 

The  study  first  looked  at  the  patterns  of  social  com- 
position. The  conclusion  was  that  the  socio-economic  charac- 
teristics of  military  leaders  have  been  in  a state  of  flux. 
There  are  sufficient  differences  within  and  between  the  ser- 
vices to  conclude  thati  1.  There  is  no  single  "military" 
portrait  but  each  service  has  its  own  recruitment  patterns, 
and  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Marine  Corps,  these 
change  over  time;  and  2.  Because  there  is  no  single  portrait, 
the  socio-economic  patterns  of  regional  affiliation,  rural/ 
urban  background,  religion,  socio-economic  class  and  heritage 
are  not  sufficient,  in  and  of  themselves,  to  provide  a reason 
for  the  persistent  conservative  affiliation  of  military  leaders. 

Next  the  study  turned  to  education  and  found  there  has 
been  a continuing  rise  in  level  of  education  among  military 
leaders.  Higher  education  normally  is  equated  with  a more 
liberal  identification.  The  growth  in  liberal  identification 
has  not  paralleled  the  rising  education  levels  of  military 
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leaders  ; therefore  education  also  is  probably  not  the  "key" 
factor  in  developing  military  political  logic. 

After  looking  at  the  socio-economic  and  education  back- 
grounds of  military  leaders , past,  present,  and  future, 
Military  Leadership  in  the  1990s  turned  to  service  socializa 
tion  and  career  patterns.  Here  several  reasons  normally 
given  by  authors  and  military  experts  for  the  traditional 
values  of  the  military  were  studied.  Tor  instance,  the  dom- 
ination of  the  military  elites  by  service  academy  graduates 
has  diminished  over  the  years  yet  the  conservative  identifi- 
cation of  military  leaders  has  remained  static.  Other  posBi 
ble  reasons  for  the  conservative  leaning  of  military  leaders 
may  be  found  in  the  unique  aspects  of  military  command  and 
combat  involvement. 

Almost  all  military  leaders  have  had  command  experience 
and  this  will  continue  to  be  true.  .Some  might  say  there  is 
a positive  correlation  between  the  traditional  military 
authoritarianism  and  their  strong  conservative  bent.  In 
order  to  better  analyze  leadership  strategies  the  future 
military  leaders  were  asked  a series  of  questions.  An  over- 
whelming majority  (80%  to  90%)  agreed  with  statements  such 
sb,  "A  military  supervisor  may  be  personally  friendly  with 
subordinates  yet  retain  order  and  discipline,"  and,  "Almost 
every  job  can  be  made  more  stimulating,  interesting,  and 
challenging."  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  equally  strong 
disagreement  with  statements  such  as,  "Additional  pay  is  one 
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of  the  effective  methods  of  improving  job  performance,  " and 
"A  senior  manager  or  commander  loses  prestige  and  authority 
by  admitting  to  an  error  or  a bad  decision."  It  appears 
that  authoritarianism  as  a leadership  strategy  is  giving  way 
to  modern  behavioral  management  theories.  It  further  appears 
that  the  future  military  leaders  do  not  believe  that  their 
command  duties  require  a unique  unchanging  approach  to  leader" 
ship. 

There  is  a strong  positive  correlation  between  conser- 
vatism and  combat  experience.  The  majority  of  military 
leaders  have  served  in  combat  theaters.  The  Marine  Corps 
future  loaders  who  have  the  most  direct  combat  involvement 
among  the  three  services  studied  also  have  the  strongest  con- 
servative identification.  It  could  be  that  the  unique  combat 
aspect  of  the  military  profession  is  the  reason  for  the 
consistent  conservative  identification  on  the  part  of  the 
military  leaders. 

Janowitz  found  that  conservative  attitudes  increased 
with  higher  position  and  older  agt.3  Almost  93%  of  the  CNW 
Marines  (lieutenant  colonels  and  colonels)  characterized 
themselves  as  at  least  somewhat  conservative  whereas  only 
73%  of  CNCS  Marine  Corps  majors  chose  the  conservative 
responses.  There  was  also  a more  conservative  trend  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  Air  Force  but  it  was  not  as  strong.  The 
Navy  officers  on  the  other  hand,  reported  a slightly  more, 
though  not  significant,  conservative  bent  among  the  lower 
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ranking  and  younger  officers.  Increased  rank  and  age  do 
not  provide  a clear  cut  reason  for  conservatism. 

Janowitz  reported  that  "Attendance  at  a war  college  was 
also  linked  to  more  conservative  political  preferences  for 
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Army  and  Air  Force  officers#  but  not  for  the  Navy."  Very 
few  of  the  future  military  leaders  in  this  study  were  willing 
to  admit  to  any  change  in  their  political  orientation  as  a 
result  of  their  professional  military  education.  Over  three- 
fourths  of  all  of  the  respondees  perceive  no  change  while 
the  remainder  felt  the  education  had  changed  them  only  slightly. 

Finally,  military  personnel  might  find  it  easiest  to 
identify  with  those  politicians  who  argue  in  favor  of  and 
reject  those  politicians  who  criticize  the  military.  Usually 
those  politicians  who  most  visibly  favor  the  military  also 
espouse  a conservative  domestic  political  orientation.  This 
relationship  is  closely  tied  to  the  isolation  from  society 
the  future  military  leaders  feel.  The  only  voices  that  were 
ever  neutral  during  the  Indochina  war  were  those  usually 
identified  as  conservative.  Having  a national  figure  provide 
a justification  for  your  personal  and  family  sacrifice  would 
prove  more  soothing  than  listening  to  critics  question  the 
worth  of  your  chosen  profession.  ThB  severest  critics  of 
• ho  military  tend  to  ho  ul  the  liberal  end  or  the  npeol.rum. 
Uofore  too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  tho  identification 
theory  of  conservatism  it  should  bo  noted  that  right  wing 
spokesmen  were  extremely  cri  1. 1 > n I of  the  military  during  the 
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post-Korean  War  period  while  liberal  commentators  generally 
stood  in  the  military's  defense.  However,  the  military  did 
not  change  their  conservative  identification  during  this 
period. 6 

Care  should  be  taken  when  identifying  anyone,  including 
oneself,  as  "conservative"  or  "liberal."  Adopting  a term 
does  not  necessarily  guarantee  certain  behavior  will  follow. 

The  majority  of  Americans  are  ideologically  conservative  but 
operationally  liberal)  for  instance  people  articulate  a 
basic  distaste  for  the  expanding  role  and  sphere  of  government, 
yet  they  are  willing  to  support  massive  welfare  programs.6 
This  reasoning  may  be  extended  to  the  military.  In  an  exten- 
sive analysis  of  conservatism  and  the  military  establishment, 
Guttman  argues  that,  "...the  professional  soldier  in  America 
departs  markedly  from  the  conservative  model... the  professional 
soldier  shares  rather  than  opposes  the  liberal-democratic 
tradition...."7  Additionally,  one  might  see  an  inconsistency 
in  a group  that  professes  to  accept  traditional  conservative 
ideals  yet  lives  with  the  paternalistic  institutions  of 
the  Federal  Government.  "The  generals  stand  stiffly  bb  they 
point  in  indignation  to  the  wilted  moral  fiber  of  those  who 
live  at  the  government's  expense."8 

The  political  logic  of  military  leaders  appears  to  be 
ideologically  consistent  and  operationally  variable  depending 
on  the  issue  under  consideration.  When  national  defense 
issues  are  under  consideration  the  conservative  bias  of  the 
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military  prevails.  This  is  especially  true  on  the  moat  vital 
issues  such  as  military  strength  and  the  legitimacy  of 
civilian  control.  On  the  other  hand,  the  future  military 
leaders  are  open  to  change  in  such  things  as  conceptual  roles 
and  leadership  strategies.  It  may  well  be  that  concern 
about  what  formulates  the  political  logic  of  military  lead- 
ers is  overstated  and  efforts  in  this  area  should  be  directed 
primarily  to  insure  that  the  outward  manifestations  of  that 
logic  are  consistent  with  national  objectives. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


MILITARY  LEADERS  IN  THE  1990s 


The  purpose  of  Military  Leadership  in  the  1990a  was 


to  present  an  updated  description  of  demographic/biographic 
characteristics  of  future  military  leaders  and  to  derive 
insights  into  the  attitudes  and  perceptions  of  these  future 
leaders.  The  underlying  hypothesis  tested  wasi  The  pas- 
sage of  time  and  changing  nature  of  military  leadership 
has  altered  the  portrait  of  future  military  leaders  from 
that  recently  portrayed  in  the  literature.  Using  Janowitz ' 
The  Professional  Soldier  as  a base,  the  study  attempted  to  see 


what  changes  have  taken  place  and  to  gain  insight  into  the 
effects  and  resultant  attitude  patterns  of  future  Air  Force, 
Marine  Corps  and  Navy  leaders  whose  military  careers  span 
a unique  era  and  a rapidly  changing  world.  A secondary 
purpose  of  the  study  arose  from  the  unique  position  of 
having  close  access  to  future  leaders  of  three  of  the  ser- 
vices. Not  only  a comparison  of  past,  present  and  future 
Air  Force,  Marine  Corps  and  Navy  leaders  was  made,  but 
differences  among  the  future  leaders  of  each  of  the  services 
wore  Btudied.  Although  the  purpose  of  the  study  was  to 
present  an  updated  data  base  on  military  leaders,  an  under- 
lying theme  throughout  the  study  was  an  attempt  to  pinpoint 
how  demographic ''biographic  data,  insights  and  attitudes 
affected  the  political  .logic  of  future  military  leaders. 


The  results  of  Military  Leadership  in  the  199 0_s  show 
that  there  are  many  similarities  in  tne  military  loaders 
described  by  Janowitz  and  extant  in  the  literature  today. 
However,  there  appear  to  be  many  significant  differences 
between  thu  military  leader's  image  portrayed  in  the  litera- 
ture and  the  reality  oL:  present  and  future  leaders.  Janowitz 
concluded  in  The  Proless ional  Soldier  that  "The  military 
elite  has  bean  drawn  from  an  old  family,  Anglo-Saxon, 
protestant,  rural,  upper  middle-class  profesBicnal"'back- 
ground."1  Military  Leadership  in  the  1990b  concluded  that 
this  will,  for  the  most  part,  not  be  true  in  the  future. 

A major  finding  of  this  study  is  that  when  speaking  about 
patterns  of  social  composition,  there  is  no  single  portrait 
of  the  military  as  a whole.  Each  of  the  services  has  its 
own  composition,  some  of  the  elements  of  which  are  very 
much  in  transition.  it  is  further  concluded  that  because 
of  the  significant  diversity  and  transition  within  the 
socio-economic  backgrounds  of  the  various  services'  military 
leaders,  over  time  it  is  possible  to  place  ton  much  emphasis 
on  these  factors  when  trying  to  understand  the  political 
logic  of  military  leaders.  Arising  from  this  conclusion 
is  another  hypothesis  that  other  factors,  such  as  service 
specialization  and  career  patterns,  may  hold  an  even  more 
"powerful  key"  than  socio-economic  factors  to  the  "political 
logic"  of  the  military. 
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In  order  to  test  this  last  hypothesis  and  obtain  data, 
the  career  patterns  and  advancement  of  future  military 
leaders  were  studied,  it  was  found  that  there  is  a growing 
uneasiness  with  the  military  as  a career  choice  by  those 
who  have  been  tapped  for  its  future  leadership.  An  over- 
whelming number  of  the  future  leaders  were  uncertain  or 
would  not  encourage  their  sons  to  have  a career  as  a mili- 
tary officer.  The  apparent  uneasiness  with  their  profes- 
sion stems  from  a growing  belief  that  the  military  career 
is  losing  its  advantages  over  other  professions. 

The  future  military  leaders  probably  will  not  be  domi- 
nated by  academy  graduates.  More  important  than  an  academy 
education  is  outstanding  performance  in  the  right  job  at 
the  right  time.  The  future  military  leaders  believe  that 
the  best  way  to  obtain  the  right  jobs  is  by  having  a sponsor) 
however,  very  few  of  these  successful  officers  believe  they 
have  one.  Other  factors  necessary  for  entry  into  the  top 
military  leadership  include  frequent  duty  changes,  command 
experience  and  combat  experience.  Each  of  the  services  haF 
internal  factions,  each  with  its  own  career  pattern. 

The  future  military  leaders'  aspirations  were  lower 
than  expected.  Reasons  for  this  were  a realistic  idea  of 
the  low  numbers  who  will  enter  flag  rank;  the  unwilling- 
ness to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  make  the  rank;  and 
the  perception  that  it  may  require  actions  that  will  com- 
promise their  integrity  in  order  to  enter  the  top  military 
leadership. 
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Janowitz  Baw  a crisis  in  the  military  profession  and 
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described  it  as  d ",  . crisis  in  self-esteem  and  self-image." 
Military  Leadership  in  the  1990s  found  Janowitz'  1960  des- 
cription to  be  even  more  correct  today.  The  future  mili- 
tary leaders  believe  they  are  imbued  with  superior  values 
of  sacrifice,  discipline  and  patriotism.  However,  they  do 
not  feel  they  are  appreciated  by  the  American  society. 

There  is  little  evidence  that  this  perception  of  nonappreci- 
ation has  much  basis  in  fact,  but  is  derived  from  viewing 
the  national  media,  an  element  of  the  society  which  the 
future  leaders  consider  biased  and  anti-military.  The 
present  crisia  in  self-image  and  self-esteem  on  the  part  of 
the  future  military  leaders  appears  to  have  its  basis  in  the 
memories  of  Vietnam. 

The  self-image  crisis  does  not  appear  to  have  closed 
the  minds  of  future  leaders  to  conceptual  changes  in  mili- 
tary roles  and  missions.  How  these  changes  are  opera- 
tionalized does  cause  concern  on  the  part  of  the  future 
leaders.  They  do  not  want  to  take  on  roles  that  may 
detract  from  their  primary  mission  of  defense.  In  spite 
of  their  feeling  of  isolation  from  society,  the  future 
leaders  do  not  question  the  requirement  for  civilian  control 
of  the  military. 

A final  hypothesis  was  developed  that  the  changes  in 
socio-economic  background  of  military  leaders,  coupled  with 
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their  increased  education,  would  be  reflected  in  a move 
away  from  the  traditional  conservative  identification  of 
military  leaders.  In  1954,  Janowitz  found  a developing 
element  in  the  services  which  identified  itself  aB  liberal. 
This  apparent  movement  toward  a more  liberal  identification 
has  not  grown  in  the  intervening  twenty-plUB  years.  The 
future  military  leaders  identify  themselves  as  conservative. 
Delving  deeper  into  this  conservative  identification,  Mili- 
tary Leadership  in  the  1990s  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  political  logic  of  military  leaders  appears  to  be 
ideologically  consistent  and  operationally  variable  depending 
on  the  issue  under  consideration.  When  national  defense 
issues  are  being  discussed,  the  conservative  bias  prevails 
while  the  future  military  leaders  are  open  to  change  in 
such  things  as  conceptual  roles  and  leadership  strategies. 

Military  Leadership  in  the  1990s  presents  an  updated 
data  base  for  further  study  of  demographic/biographic 
chara<  teristics  of  military  leaders.  Over  50  different 
data  elements  are  presented  for  the  future  leaders  of  the 
Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Navy.  When  taken  as  a whole, 
it  was  found  that  there  have  been  many  changes  in  back- 
grounds, attitudes  and  perceptions  of  military  leaders.  The 
passage  of  time  has  altered  the  portrait  of  future  military 
leaders.  First  and  foremost,  those  studying  military 
leaders  must  realize  that  there  is  great  diversity  among 
the  individual  service  leaders  and,  over  time,  there  are 
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many  characteristic  changes  within  the  services,  There  is 
no  military  leader  stereotype.  This  leads  to  the  Becond 
major  finding  of  this  studyj  Because  of  this  diversity,  it 
is  possible  to  place  too  much  emphasis  on  any  one  element 
in  the  recruitment  and  development  of  military  leaders  in 
looking  for  keys  to  the  formation  of  the  political  logic  of 
military  leaders.  Finally,  it  may  be  that  concern  about 
what  formulates  the  political  logic  of  military  leaders 
is  overstated  and  efforts  in  this  area  should  be  directed 
primarily  to  insure  that  the  outward  manifestations  of  that 
logic  are  consistent  with  national  objectives. 
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APPENDIX  A 


QUESTIONNAIRES  USED  IN  STUDY 


MILITARY  LEADERSHIP  IN  THE  1990a 


1.  Have  you  ever  been  promoted  "below-the-tone?" 

a.  Yes  * one  time. 

b.  Ye»  - twice  to  aucceaalve  ranks. 

c.  Yes  - twice,  but  not  to  euccaaalve  ranka. 

d.  Yes  - three  tlmea. 

e . No. 

2.  Are  you» 

a.  Surface  Navy 

b.  Navy  Air 

c.  a Submariner 

d.  Restricted  Lina  or  Staff 

e.  a Marino 

3.  What  is  your  current  rank? 

a.  0-3 

b . 0-4 

c.  0-5 

d.  0-6 

4.  What  waa  your  highest  level  of  education  when  you  f lrat 
entered  military  service?  (If  you  had  a break  in  service , 
indicate  your  highest  level  of  education  at  the  time  of  latest 
entry  into  ssrvice.) 

a.  High  school  graduate 

b.  Some  college 

c.  College  degree  (B.S.,  B.A.,  or  equivalent) 

d.  Master's  degree 

e.  Graduate  work  beyond  Master's  degree 

5.  What  is  your  highest  level  of  education  NOW?  (Tf  you  are 
presently  working  on  a degree,  and  have  reason  to  assume  that 
you  will  successfully  complete  the  requirements  xor  that  degree 
during  the  next  year,  select  the  response  that  most  accurately 
describes  that  degree.) 

a.  High  school  graduate 

b.  Some  college 

c.  College  degree  (B.S.,  B.A.,  or  equivalent) 

d.  Master's  degree 

e.  Graduate  work  beyond  Master’s  degree 
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6.  How  much  ot  your  active  duty  military  career  will  have 
been  spent  as  a student  in  military/civil ian  ac"uols  or 
formal  training  programs  as  of  June  1978? 


' i 


a.  Lass  than  2 years 

b.  2 years  but  less  than  4 years 

c.  4 years  but  less  than  6 years 

d.  6 years  but  less  than  8 years 

e.  8 years  or  more 

7.  How  much  time  have  you  served  in  a combat  area  (PCS  and/ 
or  TDY) ? 

a.  I have  never  served  in  a combat  area. 

b.  Less  than  6 months. 

c.  6 months  to  a year. 

d.  More  than  a year,  but  less  than  2 years 

e.  2 years  or  more. 

8.  What  best  describes  your  supervisory  experience? 

a.  Supervising  officers  and  enlisted  personnel, 

b.  Supervising  only  officers. 

c.  Supervising  only  enlisted  personnel, 

d.  None 

9.  How  much  supervisory  experience  have  you  had? 

a.  None 

b.  Lem  than  2 years. 

c.  2 to  4 years. 

d . 5 to  6 years. 

e.  over  6 years. 

10,  Have  you  ever  served  as  an  Admiral/Qeneral ' s aids? 

a.  Yes. 

b.  No. 

11.  To  which  rank  do  you  realistically  aspire? 

a.  0-4 

b.  0-5 

c.  0-6 

d.  0-7 

p.  0-8  or  higher. 
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12.  Which  of  the  following  moat  accurately  describes  your 
situation? 

a.  I was  born  a U.S.  citizen,  both  of  my  parents  were 
born  U.S.  citizens,  and  all  of  my  grandparents  were  born 
U.S.  citizens. 

b.  I was  born  a U.S.  citizen,  both  of  my  parents  were 
born  U.S.  citizens,  but  at  least  one  of  my  grandparents  was 
not  born  a U.S.  citizen. 

c.  I was  born  a U.S.  citizen,  but  at  least  one  of  my 
parents  was  not  born  a U.S.  citizen. 

d.  I was  not  born  a U.S.  citizen. 


13.  which  of  the  following  best  describes  the  area  in  which 
you  were  raised? 

a.  Farm,  ranch,  or  rural  home. 

b.  Town  or  community  less  than  2,500  people. 

c.  Small  city  (2,500  to  50,000). 

d.  A city  (2,500  to  50,000)  which  was  part  of  a large 
metropolitan  area  (1  million  or  over). 

e.  City  over  50,000. 

14.  a.  A city  over  50,000,  which  was  part  of  a large 

metropolitan  area  (1  million  or  over) . 

b.  Military  installation (s) . 


15.  Which  of  the  following  statements  moat  accurately  describes 
your  family's  military  heritage? 

a.  At  least  one  of  my  grandparents  pursued  a military 
career . 

b.  One  of  my  parents  pursued  (or  is  pursuing)  a mili- 
tary career. 

c.  Both  a and  b above. 

d.  One  of  my  grandparents  and/or  one  of  my  parents 
served  in  the  military,  but  did  not  pursue  a military 
career . 

d.  None  of  the  above. 

16.  My  father: 

a.  Was  (or  is!  a career  military  officer. 

h.  Was  (or  is)  a career  enlisted  man. 

c.  Served  as  a non-career  military  officer. 

d.  Served  as  a non-career  enlisted  man. 

e.  Had  no  military  experience. 
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Select  the  one  reeponae  that  describee  the  principal 

* occupation  of  your  family's  primary  wage  earner  during 

* your  formative  years  (i.e.,  until  you  were  18  years  old). 

* 

« 17.  a.  Military 

b.  Farm  owner 

c.  Unskilled  worker  (e.g.,  truck  driver,  farm  laborer) 

* d.  Skilled  worker  (e.g.,  foreman,  craftsman). 

* e.  Clerical,  sales,  or  OS-8  and  below. 


18.  a.  Manager,  official,  or  GS-9  or  above. 

b.  Professional  - doctor  or  lawyer 

c.  Professional  - taaoher  or  minister. 

d.  Professional  - scientist  or  engineer. 

e.  Other 


19.  Based  on  your  parents'  income,  their  social  standards, 
and  their  general  standard  of  living,  in  which  of  the  following 
environments  do  you  feel  you  were  raised? 


a.  Upper  class 

b.  Upper-middle  class 

c.  Lower-middle  class 

d.  Upper-lower  class 

e.  Lower-lower  class 


20.  How  would  you  describe  your  domestic  political  orientation? 

a.  Conservative 

b.  Somewhat  conservative 

c.  Middle-of-the-road 

d.  Somewhat  liberal 

e.  Liberal 


21.  Has  NWC  or  NCSC  changed  your  domestic  political  orientation? 


a.  Yes,  X am  considerably  more  conservative. 

b.  Yes,  I am  slightly  more  conservative. 

c.  No  change. 

d.  Yes,  I am  slightly  more  liberal. 

e.  Yes,  I am  conBideTab.ly  more  liberal. 


Select  the  one  answer  in  the  following  20  (4  sets)  which 
best  describes  your  religious  preference. 

22.  a,  Jewish 

b.  Roman  Catholic 

c.  Baptist 

d.  Presbyterian 

e.  Methodist 

23.  a.  Episcopalian 

b.  Lutheran 

c.  Congregationalist 

d.  Mormon  (LDS) 

e.  Christian  Scientist 

24.  a.  Unitar ian-Universalist 

b.  Church  of  Christ 

c.  Assembly  of  God 

d.  Jehovah's  Witnesses 

e.  Muslim 

25.  a.  Christian  - not  specified 

b.  Other  religion 

c.  No  religious  preference 

d.  athiest 

e.  agnostic 


26.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  religious 
interests? 

a.  I am  a church  member  and  attend  services  regularly. 

b.  I am  a church  member,  but  do  not  attend  services 

regularly. 

c.  I am  not  a church  member,  but  I do  attend  services 
regularly. 

d.  I am  not  a church  member,  and  I do  not  attend 
services  regularly. 

2 7 . The  military  officer's  status  in  U.S.  society  isi 

a.  Rising 

b.  Declining 

c.  Static  - high 

d.  Static  - low 

28.  If  you  had  an  opportunity  to  do  it  over  aqain,  would  you 
choose  to  enter  another  profession? 

a.  Definitely  yes 

b.  Probably  yes 

c.  Undecided 

d.  Probably  no 

e.  Definitely  no 
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29.  If  you  had  a son,  would  you  want  him  to  have  a career 
as  a military  officer? 

a.  Yea,  and  1 would  try  to  influence  him. 

b.  Yea,  but  I would  not  try  to  influence  him. 

c.  Uncertain. 

d.  No. 

e.  No,  and  I would  discourage  him, 

30.  Which  of  the  following  boat  describee  your  attitude  to- 
ward a military  career  when  you  first  entered  the  service? 

a.  Planned  to  fulfill  my  military  obligation  and  get  out. 

b.  Planned  to  aee  what  it  waa  like  before  I made  up  my 
mind . 

c.  Planned  to  serve  more  than  one  tour  but  not  make 
it  a career. 

d.  Planned  to  make  the  service  a career. 

e.  Other. 

31.  Which  one  of  the  following  beat  describes  how  you  feel 
about  the  military  assignment  system? 

a.  The  formal  system  allows  me  to  participate  adequately 
in  my  assignment  selection. 

b.  Personal  contact  outside  the  formal  system  ia  helpful 
in  getting  my  desired  assignment. 

c.  Personal  contact  outside  the  formal  system  is  essen- 
tial in  getting  my  desired  assignment, 

32.  Frequent  changes  of  duty  assignments  are  essential  to 
career  advancement. 

a.  Strongly  agree 

b.  Generally  agree 

c.  Generally  disagree 

d.  Stronly  disagree 

33.  Which  is  the  most  important  for  promotion  to  the  flag 
officer  ranks? 


a . 

Performance 

b. 

Having 

had  the  riqht  j 

c * 

(laving 

known  the  right 

d. 

Having 

a sponsor . 

e . 

' 'ther 

the 

at 


right  time. 

* h<*  right  time. 
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34.  Do  you  feel  that  combat  experience  ehould  be  a criterion 
for  promotion  to  the  flag  officer  ranks? 

a.  Yes,  and  I have  combat  experience. 

b.  Yea,  and  r do  not  have  combat  experience. 

c.  No,  and  I have  combat  experience. 

d.  No,  and  I do  not  have  combat  experience. 

e.  I don't  know. 

35.  Command  duty  ia  eaaential  for  promotion  to  the  flag 
officer  ranka. 

a.  Strongly  agree 

b.  Generally  agree 

c.  Generally  disagree 

d.  Strongly  disagree 

36.  When  all  other  factors  are  in  balance,  academy  graduates 
have  the  advantage  for  promotion  to  the  flag  ranks. 

a.  1 agree,  and  I am  an  academy  graduate. 

b.  I agree,  and  I am  not  an  academy  graduate. 

c.  I disagree,  and  I am  an  academy  graduate. 

d.  1 disagree,  and  I am  not  an  academy  graduate. 

37.  Do  you  believe  that  most  officers  who  are  promoted  to 
flag  rank  have  a sponsor? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

c.  I don't  know. 

38.  Do  you  believe  that  you  have  a sponsor? 

a.  Definitely  yes. 

b.  I'm  not  sure,  but  I think  so. 

c.  I'm  not  sure,  but  I don ' t think  so. 

d.  Definitely  no. 

39.  With  the  all-volunteer  force,  the  military  will  find  its 
membership  much  more  inclined  to  accept  established  procedures 
and  organizational  goals. 

a.  Strongly  agree. 

b.  Generally  agree. 

c.  Generally  disagree. 

d.  Strongly  disagree. 


I 
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40.  Which  statement  below  best  matches  your  view  .'oncernlng 
the  al 1-voLunteor  military? 

a.  It  will  be  an  improvement  because  it  will  mean  tho 
military  can  become  more  professional  and  elite. 

b.  It  will  be  an  improvement  for  other  reasons. 

c.  It  will  not  be  much  different  from  today's  military. 

d.  It  will  be  worse  than  today's  military  because  it 

will  not  represent  a cross  section  of  American  society. 

e.  It  will  be  worse  than  today's  military  for  other 

reasons . 

41.  In  a world  without  direct  U.S.  intervention  in  war,  the 
U.S.  services  should  take  on  secondary  roles  such  as  remedial 
education  programs,  engineering  projects,  ecological,  re- 
clamation, highway  rescue,  etc. 

a.  Strongly  agree. 

b.  Generally  agree. 

c.  Generally  disagree, 

d.  Strongly  disagree, 

42.  The  American  military  should  be  unified  into  one  service. 

a.  Strongly  agree. 

b.  Generally  agree. 

c.  Generally  disagree. 

d.  Strongly  disagree. 

43.  How  would  you  characterize  coverage  of  the  military  by 
the  news  media? 

a.  Strongly  biased  against  the  military. 

b.  Slightly  biased  against:  the  military. 

c.  Fair  and  objective. 

d.  Slightly  biased  in  favor  of  the  military. 

e.  Strongly  biased  In  Favor  of  the  military. 

44.  Alienation  ia  the  best  w.iy  to  i har.ict ci  i zo  present  civil- 
military  re  1 at  ions . 

a.  Strongly  agiee. 

b.  Generally  aqroe, 

c.  Generally  disagree, 

d.  Strongly  disagree. 

f 
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45.  Which  statement  bast  defines  your  attitude  about  civilian 
control  of  the  military  under  our  ourrent  DOD  organisation? 

a.  Interferes  unacceptably  with  military  requirements 
and  should  be  diminished. 

b.  Is  a necessary  evil)  should  not  be  changed. 

c.  Is  a proper  constitutional  requirement  to  insure 
preservation  of  our  democracy  and  should  not  be 
weakened . 

d.  Does  not  provide  a sufficient  check  on  the  military 
and  should  be  strengthened. 

46.  If  top  military  leaders  disagreed  with  the  constraints 
in  Vietnam,  they  should  have  resigned, 

a.  Strongly  agree. 

b.  Generally  agree. 

V c.  Generally  disagree. 

d.  Strongly  disagree. 

47.  The  American  military  is  more  isolated  from  society  as 
a result  of  the  Vietnam  experience. 

a.  Strongly  agree. 

b.  Generally  agree, 

c.  Generally  disagree. 

d.  Strongly  disagree. 

48.  The  values  of  discipline,  sacrifice,  and  patriotism  are 
found  more  in  the  U.G.  military  than  in  U.S.  society  in  general. 

a.  Strongly  agree. 

b.  Generally  agree. 

c.  Generally  disagree. 

d.  Strongly  disagree. 

49.  It  is  possible  to  incorporate  in  military  men  and  in  military 
institutions  the  potential  for  combat  and  for  peacekeeping 

and  arms  control. 

a.  Strongly  agree. 

b.  Generally  agree. 

c.  Generally  dieagree. 

d.  Strongly  disagree. 

‘3 0 . Too  often  our  military  system  rewards  those  who  succeed 
without  being  certain  that  the  task  was  done  in  an  honest  and 
forthright  manner. 

a.  Strongly  agree. 

b.  Generally  agree. 

c.  Generally  dieagree. 

d.  Strongly  disagree. 
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51.  I can  be  a success  in  the  military  without  cempromi s 1 ng 
my  integrity. 

a.  Strongly  agree. 

b.  Generally  agree. 

c.  Generally  disagree, 

d.  Strongly  disagree. 

52.  Almost  every  job  can  be  made  more  stimulating,  interesting, 
and  challenging. 

a.  Strongly  agree. 

b.  Generally  agree. 

c.  Generally  disagree. 

d.  strongly  disagree. 

51.  A military  supervisor  may  be  personally  friendly  with 
subordinates  yet  retain  order  and  discipline, 

a.  Strongly  agree. 

b.  Generally  agree. 

c.  Generally  disagree, 

d.  Strongly  disagree. 

54.  Many  lower  tanking  personnel  do  not  use  much  imagination 
and  ingenuity  in  their  jobs. 


a . 

Strongly  agree. 

b. 

Generally  agree. 

c . 

Generally  disagree, 

d. 

Strongly  disagree. 

The 

average  person  will  do 

only  what  is  demanded  of  him. 

a . 

Strongly  agree. 

b. 

Generally  agree. 

c . 

Generally  disagree. 

cl. 

Strongly  disagree. 

5ti,  Additional  pay  is  one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of 
improving  job  performance. 

a.  Strongly  agree. 

b.  G. -tier.il  ly  agree. 

f,  Generally  disagree, 
d.  Strongly  disagree. 

5 / . A senior  manager  or  commander  loses  prestige  and  authority 
by  admitting  to  an  error  or  a bad  decision. 

a.  Strong l y agree 
h . Genera  1 1 y ag i re 

c.  Generally  disagree. 

d . St  ronu 1 y d i sag rep  . 
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58.  Allowing  subordinate#  to  #et  performance  standards  often 
results  in  sub-par  standards. 

a.  Strongly  agree, 

b.  Generally  agree. 

c.  Generally  disagree. 

d.  Strongly  disagree. 

59.  Most  persons  do  not  want  to  accept  responsibility. 

a.  Strongly  agree. 

b.  Generally  agree. 

c.  Generally  disagree. 

d.  Strongly  disagree. 

60.  Individual  recognition  is  a key  factor  in  employee 
motivation . 

a.  Strongly  agree. 

b.  Generally  agree, 

c.  Generally  disagree. 

d.  Strongly  disagree. 

61.  Most  workers  need  an  occasional  "swift  kick"  to  produce 
maximum  effort. 

a.  Strongly  agree. 

b.  Generally  agree. 

c.  Generally  disagree. 

d.  Strongly  disagree. 

6.1,  A supervisor  cannot  expect  an  individual  to  be  .is  enthusiast  ic 
.il'out  hurt  lob  ns  lie  Ts  about  his  leisure  aetivitios. 

a.  Stronqly  agree. 

b.  Generally  agree. 

c.  Generally  disagree. 

d.  Stronqly  disagree. 

f.1,  Compliance  with  orders  from  higher  headquarters  is  an 
uuMential  requirement  for  a professional  military  off  leer. 

,i . strongly  agree, 
b.  General Jy  agree, 
n.  Generally  disagree, 
d . Strongly  d isagroe. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  QUESTIONS 


Please  mark  the  answers  to  the  following  questions  on  this 
sheet.  3;  not  use  the  scanner shfret.  More  than  one  answer  a 
may  applyT  After- you  have  ebriliHlefetf  answering  all  questions; 
dotfpoM  t!v#  sheet  from  the  questionnaire  and  return  it  with 
the  scant'""  uheet  , You  m.iy  dine. ltd  the  rcm.thnlct  el  t tie 
quoit  I ell"  t . : > ■ . 


Have  you  been  promoted  "below  the  tone?"  (Since  this  sheet 
will  not  h*  attached  to  the  scanner  sheet,  it  is  necessary 
to  ask  this  question  again}. 

No,  l have  never  been  promoted  "below  t.h«  none." 
i’ < • u , t:  o 0 ■■  4 . 

i'i.Hi  to  0-'-. 

Yes , to  O-ti, 

Do  you  have  instructor  experience  in  any  of  the  following 
schools? 

Yes,  a service  academy. 

Yes,  a PMl;  school  , 

Yes,  n college  RO'IV , 

Yes,  n technic.il  train  inn  school. 


tn  which  state  (s)  or  foreign  country  did  you  spend  most  of 
your  formative  years  \0-18)Y 


tl  you  are  married,  i r.  which  statu(s)  or  foreign  country  did 
your  spouse  spend  rout  of  her  (his)  formative  years  (0-1H)? 


In  winch  srite  dul  you  n reive  your  Bachelor's  degree.' 


1 1 s (■;  Tin;  Kr.THf.i,  sim.  or  this  ;:iii-;kt  run  any  cummi  nt:.  you  may 
IIAVi:  UN  Till.  TUN  TENTS  OF  THIS  Ut'ESTloNNAlRU. 

THANK  YOU  Y-.RY  MUCH  FOR  YOU  H (’OOP  CHAT  ION , 
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AIR  FORCE  LEADERSHIP  INTO  THE  I980» 


* * ****** 

This  questionnaire  supports  ACSC  student  research  de- 
signed to  analyze  future  Air  Force  leadership.  Your  re- 
sponses will  be  kept  anonymous?  your  participation  in  the 
survey  is  voluntary  but  aritical  to  our  study. 

Select  only  one  answer  to  each  question.  Use  only  a 
number  1 pencil  on  the  scanner  sheet.  We  suggest  that  you 
first  mark  your  responses  on  the  questionnaire  itself  and 
then  transfer  your  answers  to  the  scanner  sheet.  If  you 
do  not  wish  to  answer  a particular  question,  please  insure 
that  the  answer  spaces  next  to  that  question  number  are 
left  blank. 

We  appreciate  your  cooperation. 


Have 

you  ever  been  promoted 

"below-the- 

zone? 

A. 

Yes  - one  time. 

B. 

Yes  - twice  to  successive  ranks. 

C. 

Yes  - twice,  but  not  to 

successive 

rank 

D. 

Yes  - three  times. 

E. 

No . 

Are  you  rated? 

A.  Ysb  - a pilot. 

B.  Yes  - a navigator. 

C.  No. 


What  is  your  current  rank? 

A.  Captain. 

B.  Major. 

C.  Lt  Colonel. 

D.  Colonel. 


What  was  your  highest  level  of  education  when  you  first 
entered  military  service?  (If  you  had  a break  in 
service,  indicate  your  highest  level  of  education  at 
the  time  of  latest  entry  into  service. ) 

A.  High  school  graduate. 

D.  Some  college. 

C.  College  degree  (U.S.,  B.A.,  or  equivalent). 

D.  Master's  degree. 

E.  Graduate  work  beyond  Master's  degree. 


What  Is  your  highest  level  of  education  NOW?  (If  you 
are  presently  working  on  a degree,  and  have  reason  to 
assume  that  you  will  successfully  complete  the  require- 
ments for  that  degree  during  the  next  year,  select  the 
response  that  most  accurately  describes  that  degree. ) 

A.  High  school  graduate. 

B.  Some  collage. 

C.  College  degree  (B.S.,  13. A.,  or  equivalent). 

1).  Master's  degree. 

E.  Graduate  work  beyond  Master's  doyree. 
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6.  How  much  of  your  active  duty  military  career  will  have 
been  spent  as  a student  in  military/civilian  schools 
or  formal  training  programs  as  of  June  1974? 

A.  Less  than  2 years. 

B.  2 years  but  less  than  4 years. 

C.  4 years  but  leas  than  6 years. 

D.  6 years  but  less  than  8 years. 

E.  8 years  or  more. 


7.  now  much  time  have  you  served  in  a combat  area  (PCS 
and/or  TDY ) ? 

A.  i have  never  served  in  a combat  area. 

B.  Lass  than  6 months. 

C.  6 months  to  a year. 

D.  More  than  a year,  but  less  than  2 years. 

E.  2 years  or  more. 


8.  While  serving  in  a combat  area,  what  was  your  primary 
duty? 

A.  i have  never  served  in  a combat  area. 

B.  Aircrew. 

C.  Aircrew  and  staff  officer. 

D.  staff  officer  or  other  non-aircrew  duty. 

E.  Commander. 


9.  Which  best  describes  your  supervisory  experience? 

A.  Missile  or  aircraft  crew  commander. 

B.  Supervising  officers  and  airmen. 

C.  Supervising  only  officers. 

D.  Supervising  only  airmen. 

E.  None. 


10.  How  much  supervisory  experience  have  you  had? 


A. 

None . 

B. 

Less 

than  2 years. 

C. 

2 to 

4 years. 

D. 

5 to 

6 years. 

E. 

Over 

6 years. 
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11.  Have  you  ever  served  as  a general 'b  aide? 

A.  YaB. 

B.  NO. 


12.  To  which  rank  do  you  realistically  aspire? 

A.  Major. 

B.  Lt  Colonel. 

C.  Colonel. 

D.  Brig  General. 

E.  Maj  General  or  higher. 


13.  Which  of  the  following  most  accurately  describes  your 
situation?  ” “ 


* * * 


A.  I was  born  a U.S.  citizen,  both  of  my  paruntB 

were  born  U.S.  citizens,  and  all  of  my  grandparents 
were  born  U.S.  citizens. 

B.  I was  born  a U.S.  citizen,  both  of  my  parents 
were  born  U.S.  citizens,  but  at  least  one  of  my 
grandparents  was  not  born  a U.S.  citizen. 

C.  1 was  born  a U.S.' citizen,  but  at  least  one  of  my 
parents  was  not  born  a U.S.  citizen, 

D.  1 was  not  born  a U.S.  citizen. 
********************* 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


14.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  the  area  in  which  * 
you  were  raised? 

* 

A.  Farm,  ranch,  or  rural  home. 

B.  Town  or  community  loss  then  2500  people.  * 

C.  Small  city  (2500  to  50,000). 

D.  A city  (2500  to  50,000)  which  was  part  of  a large  * 
metropolitan  area  (1  million  or  over). 

F..  City  over  50,000  * 


15.  A.  A city  over  50,000  which  waB  part  of  a large 
metropolitan  area  (1  million  or  over). 

B.  Military  installation (s ) . 

i**************************, 


16.  Which  of  the  following  statements  moat  accurately  des- 
cribes your  family's  military  heritage? 

A.  At  li-asl  oihj  of  my  grandparents  pursued  a military 

career. 
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B.  One  of  my  parents  pursued  (or  is  pursing)  a 
military  career. 

C.  Both  A and  B above. 

D.  One  of  my  grandparents  and/or  one  of  my  parents 
served  in  the  military,  but  did  not  pursue  a 
military  career. 

E.  None  of  the  above. 


17.  My  fathers 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

****** 


Was  (or  is)  a career  military  officer. 

Was  (or  is)  a career  enlisted  man. 

Served  as  a non-career  military  officer. 

Served  as  a non-career  enlisted  man. 

Had  no  military  experience. 
*************************** 


Select  the  one  response  that  describes  the  principal  occupation 
of  your  family's  primary  wage  earner  during  your  formative 
years  (i.e.,  until  you  were  18  years  old). 

18.  A.  Military. 

B.  Farm  owner. 

C.  Unskilled  worker  (e.g.,  truck  driver,  farm  laborer). 

D.  Skilled  worker  (e.g.,  foreman,  craftsman). 

E.  Clerical,  sales,  or  GS-8  and  below. 

19.  A.  Manager,  official,  or  GS-9  and  above. 

B.  Professional  - doctor  or  lawyer. 

C.  Professional  - teacher  or  minister 

D.  Professional  - scientist  or  engineer. 

E.  Other. 


20.  Based  on  your  parents'  income,  their  social  standards, 
and  their  general  standard  of  living,  in  which  of  the 
following  environments  do  you  feel  you  were  raised: 

A.  Upper  class. 

B.  Upper-middle  class. 

C.  Lower-middle  class. 

D.  Upper-lower  class. 

E.  Lower- lower  class. 


21.  How  would  you  describe  your  domestic  political  or i entat ionV 

A.  Conservative. 

IB.  Somewhat  conservative. 

C.  Middle-of-the-road. 

D.  Somewhat  liberal. 

K . Liberal 
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22. 

Has 

AWC  or  AC SC  changed  your  domestic  politica 

A. 

Yes,  I am  considerably  more  conservative. 

B. 

Yes,  I am  slightly  more  conservative. 

C. 

No  change. 

D. 

Yes,  I am  slightly  more  liberal. 

E. 

Yes,  I am  considerably  more  liberal. 

A * 

* * * 

* it 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 

A 

Select  the  one  answer  in  the  following  20  (4  sets)  ' 

★ 

it 

describes 

your  religious  preference. 

it 

23. 

A. 

Jewish. 

it 

B. 

Roman  Catholic. 

it 

c. 

Baptist . 

it 

D. 

Presbyterian . 

it 

E. 

Methodist. 

it 

24. 

A. 

Episcopalian, 

it 

B. 

Lutheran . 

it 

C. 

Congragationalist . 

A 

D. 

Mormon  (LDS ) . 

it 

E. 

Christian  Scientist. 

it 

25. 

A. 

Unitarian-L’ni  versa  list. 

it 

B. 

Church  of  Christ. 

A 

C. 

Assembly  of  God. 

it 

D . 

Jehovah's  Witnesses. 

it 

E. 

Muslim. 

A 

26. 

A. 

Christian  - not  specified. 

* 

B. 

Other  religion. 

* 

C. 

No  religious  preference. 

A 

D. 

Athiest. 

* 

E. 

Agnostic . 

it  it 

* it  it 

A A 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 

A it  A 

which 


★ * if 

best 


27.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  religious 

interests? 

A.  I am  a church  member  and  attend  services  regularly. 

B.  I am  a church  member,  but  do  not  attend  services 
regularly. 

C.  I am  not  a church  member,  but  I do  attend  services 
regularly. 

D.  I am  not  a church  member,  and  1 do  no_t  attend  services 
regularly. 


28.  The  Air  Force  officer's  status  in  U.S.  society  is: 


A.  Rising. 

B.  Declining. 

C.  Static  - high. 

D.  Static  - low. 
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29.  If  you  had  an  opportunity  to  do  it  over  again,  would  you 
choose  to  enter  another  profession? 

A.  Definitely  yes. 

B.  Probably  yes. 

C.  Undecided. 

D.  Probably  no. 

E.  Definitely  no. 


30.  If  you  had  a son,  would  you  want  him  to  to  have  a 
career  as  a military  officer? 

A.  Yes,  and  I would  try  to  influence  him. 

B.  Yes,  but  I would  not  try  to  influence  him. 

C.  Uncertain. 

D.  No. 

E.  No,  and  I would  discourage  him 


31.  Which  of  the  following  beBt  describes  your  attitude  toward 

an  Air  Force  career  when  you  first  entered  the  Air  Force? 

A.  Planned  to  fulfill  my  military  obligation  and  get 
out. 

B.  Planned  to  see  what  it  was  like  before  I made  up 
my  mind. 

C.  Planned  to  serve  more  than  one  tour  but  not  make 
a career. 

D.  Planned  to  make  the  Air  Force  a career. 

E.  Other. 


32.  Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  how  you  feel 

about  the  Air  Force  assignment  system? 

A.  The  formal  system  (Form  90  and  Career  Development 
Monitor)  allows  me  to  participate  adequately  in  my 
assignment  selection. 

B.  Personal  contact  outside  the  formal  system  is  helpful 
in  getting  my  desired  assignment. 

C.  Personal  contact  outside  the  formal  system  is  essential 
in  getting  my  desired  assignment. 

D.  The  formal  system  does  not  allow  me  to  participate 
adequately  in  the  assignment  process. 


33.  Frequent  changes  of  duty  assignments  are  essential  to 
career  advancement. 


k 


A. 

Strongly 

agree 

B. 

Generally 

agree. 

C. 

Generally 

disagree . 

D. 

Strongly 

disagree . 
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34.  Which  is  the  most  important  for  promotion  to  the  general 
officer  ranks? 

A.  Performance. 

B.  Having  had  the  right  jobs  at  the  right  time. 

C.  Having  known  the  right  people  at  the  right  time. 

D.  Having  a sponsor. 

E.  Other. 


35.  Do  you  feel  that  combat  experience  should  be  a criterion 
for  promotion  to  the  general  officer  ranks? 


A. 

Yes,  and 

I have  combat  experience. 

B. 

Yes, 

i and 

T do  not  have  combat  experience 

C. 

No , 

and 

1 have  combat  experience. 

D. 

No, 

and 

I do  not  have  combat  experience. 

E. 

1 don  1 1 

know. 

36.  Command  duty  is  essential  for  promotion  to  the  general 
officer  ranks. 


A.  Strongly  agree. 

13.  Generally  agree. 

C.  Generally  disagree. 

D.  Strongly  disagree. 


37. 


When  all  other  factors  are  in  balance,  academy  graduates 
have  t ho  advantage  for  promotion  to  the  general  ranks. 


A.  1 agree,  and  .1  am  an  academy  graduate. 

B.  t agree,  and  1 am  not  an  academy  graduate. 

C.  I disagree,  and  I am "an  academy  graduate. 

D.  I disagree,  and  I am  not  an  academy  graduate. 


38.  Do  you  believe  that  most  officers  who  are  promoted  to 
general  have  a sponsor? 

A.  Yes. 

B.  No. 

C.  T don't  know. 


Do 

you  believe  that  you  have 

a 

sponsor? 

A. 

Definitely  yes. 

B. 

I'm  not  sure,  but  L think 

so. 

C. 

I'm  not  sure,  but  I don 

'Jt 

think  so 

D. 

Definite Ly  no. 
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40.  With  the  advent  of  the  all-volunteer  force,  the  military 
will  find  its  membership  much  more  inclined  to  accept 
established  procedures  and  organizational  goals. 


A. 

Strongly 

agree. 

B. 

Generally 

agree. 

C. 

Generally 

disagree. 

D. 

Strongly 

disagree . 

Which  statement  below  best  matches  your  view  concerning 

the  all-volunteer  military? 

A.  It  will  be  an  improvement  because  it  will  mean  the 
military  can  become  more  professional  and  elite. 

B.  It  will  be  an  improvement  for  other  reasons. 

C.  It  will  not  be  much  different  from  today's  military. 

D.  It  will  be  worse  than  today's  military  because  it  will 

not  represent  a cross  section  of  American  society. 

E.  It  will  be  worse  than  today's  military  for  other 
reasons. 


42.  In  a world  without  direct  U.S.  intervention  in  war,  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  should  take  on  secondary  roles  such  as 
remedial  education  programs,  engineering  projects,  eco- 
logical reclamation,  highway  rescue,  etc. 

A.  Strongly  agree. 

B.  Generally  agree. 

C.  Generally  disagree. 

D.  Strongly  disagree. 


43.  The  American  military  should  be  unified  into  one  service. 


A.  Strongly  agree. 

B.  Generally  agree. 

C.  Generally  disagree. 

D . Strongly  disagree. 


44.  How  would  you  characterize  recent  coverage  of  the  military 
by  the  newB  media? 


Strong! y 
Slightly 
Fair  and 
SI iqhtly 
Strongly 


biased  against  the 
biased  agai nst  the 
objective, 
biased  in  favor  of 
biased  in  favor  of 


military. 

military. 

the  military, 
the  military. 
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45.  Alienation  is  the  boat  way  to  characterize  present  civil 
military  relations. 


A. 

Strongly 

agree . 

B. 

Generally 

agree. 

C. 

Generally 

disagree 

D. 

Strongly 

disagree. 

46.  Which  statement  best  defines  your  attitude  about  civilian 

control  of  the  military  under  our  current  DOD  organization? 

A.  Interferes  unacceptably  with  military  requirements 
and  should  be  diminished. 

B.  Is  a necessary  evil;  should  not  be  changed. 

C.  Is  a proper  constitutional  requirement  to  insure 
preservation  of  our  democracy  and  should  not  be 
weakened. 

D.  Does  not  provide  a sufficient  check  on  the  military 
and  should  be  strengthened. 


47.  If  top  Air  Force  leaders  disagreed  with  the  bombing 

constraints  in  North  Vietnam,  they  should  have  resigned. 


A. 

Strongly 

agree . 

B. 

Generally 

agree. 

C. 

Generally 

disagree 

D. 

Strongly 

disagree . 

48.  The  American  military  is  more  isolated  from  society  as 
a result  of  the  Vietnam  experience. 

A.  Strongly  agree. 

B.  Generally  agree. 

C.  Generally  disagree. 

D.  Strongly  disagree. 

49.  The  values  of  discipline,  sacrifice,  and  patriotism  are 
found  more  in  the  U.S.  military  than  in  U.S.  society  in 
general . 

A.  Strongly  agree. 

B . Genu  rally  agree. 

C.  Generally  disagree. 

U.  Strongly  disagree. 
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50.  It  is  possible  to  incorporate  in  military  men  and  in 

military  institutions  the  potential  for  combat  and  for 
peacekeeping  and  arms  control. 

A.  Strongly  agree. 

B.  Generally  agree. 

C.  Generally  disagree. 

D.  Strongly  disagree. 


51.  Too  often  our  military  system  rewards  those  who  succeed 
without  being  certain  that  the  task  was  done  in  an  honest 
and  forthright  manner. 

A.  Strongly  agree. 

B.  Generally  agree. 

C.  Generally  disagree. 

D.  strongly  disagree. 

52.  I can  be  a success  in  the  military  without  compromising 
my  integrity. 

A.  Strongly  agree. 

B.  Generally  agree. 

C.  Generally  disagree. 

D.  Strongly  disagree. 

53.  Almost  every  job  can  be  made  more  stimulating,  interesting, 
and  challenging. 

A.  Strongly  agree. 

B.  Generally  agree. 

C.  Generally  disagree. 

D.  Strongly  disagree. 


54.  A military  supervisor  may  be  personally  friendly  with 
subordinates  yet  retain  order  and  discipline. 

A.  Strongly  agree. 

B.  Generally  agree. 

C.  Generally  disagree . 

D.  Strongly  disagree. 


55.  Many  lower  ranking  personnel  do  not  use  much  imagination 
and  ingenuity  in  their  jobs. 

A.  Strongly  agree. 

B.  Generally  agree. 

C.  Generally  disagree. 

D.  Strongly  disagree. 
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56. 


The  average  parson  will  do  only  what  is  demanded  of  him. 


A.  Strongly  agree. 

B.  Generally  agree. 

C.  Generally  disagree. 

D.  Strongly  disagree. 


57.  Additional  pay  is  one  of  the  moat  effective  methods  of  ' 

improving  job  performance.  i 

A.  Strongly  agree. 

B.  Generally  agree.  ; 

C.  Generally  disagree. 

D.  Strongly  disagree. 


58.  A senior  manager  or  commander  loses  prestige  and  authority  ) 

by  admitting  to  an  error  or  a bad  decision.  (1 

A.  Strongly  agree.  .j 

B.  Generally  agree.  i 

C.  Generally  disagree. 

D.  Strongly  disagree. 


59.  Allowing  subordinates  to  set  performance  standards  often  . 

results  in  sub-par  standards.  , 

V 

A.  Strongly  agree.  ' 

B.  Generally  agree.  j 

C.  Generally  disagree.  j 

D.  Strongly  disagree.  i 


60.  Moat  persona  do  not  want  to  accept  responsibility. 


A.  Strongly  agree. 

D.  Generally  agree. 

C.  Generally  disagree. 

D.  Strongly  disagree. 


•i 

j 

‘\ 


61.  Individual  recognition  1b  a key  factor  in  employee 
motivation. 


A.  Strongly  agree. 

B.  Generally  agree. 

C.  Generally  disagree. 

D.  Strongly  disagree. 
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62.  Most  workers  need  an  occasional  "swift  kick"  to  produce 
maximum  effort. 

A.  Strongly  agree. 

B.  Generally  agree. 

C.  Generally  disagree. 

D.  Strongly  disagree. 


63.  A supervisor  cannot  expect  an  individual  to  he  as  en- 
thusiastic about  Ti is  job  as  he  is  about  his  leisure 
activities. 

A.  Strongly  agree. 

B.  Generally  agree. 

C.  Generally  disagree. 

D.  Strongly  disagree. 


64.  Compliance  with  orders  from  higher  headquarters  is  an 

essential  requirement  for  a professional  Air  Force  officer. 

A.  Strongly  agree. 

B.  Generally  agree. 

C.  Generally  disagree. 

D.  Strongly  disagree. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  QUESTIONS 

*********** 


Please  mark  the  answers  to  the  following  questions  on  this 

. More  than  one  answer 
answering  all  questions, 
detach  this  sheet  from  the  questionnaire  and  return  it  with 
the  scanner  sheet.  You  may  discard  the  remainder  of  the 
questionnaire . 

******************************** 

Have  you  been  promoted  "below  the  zone?"  (Since  this  sheet  will 
not  be  attached  to  the  scanner  sheet,  it  is  necessary  to  ask 
this  question  again.) 

No,  I have  never  been  promoted  "below  the  zone." 

2 Yes,  to  Major. 

Yes,  to  Lt  Col. 

Yes,  to  Colonel. 

Do  you  have  instructor  experience  in  any  of  the  following  schools? 
Yes,  a service  academy. 

~ " Yes  a PME  school  (i.e.  SOS,  ACSC,  AWC,  or  equivalent). 

2 Yes,  a college  ROTC. 

yea«  a technical  training  school. 

Yes,  an  Air  Training  Command  Flying  school 
No . 

Navigators  should  bo  allowed  equal  consideration  for  command 
of  flying  units. 

I agree?  1 am  a navigator. 

’ I agree ? I am  a pilot. 

I agree?  I am  nori-rated. 

* 1 disagree?  I am  a navigator. 

1 disagree?  I am  a pilot. 

I disagree;  r am  non- rated. 

tn  which  state  (h)  ut  fore i tin  country  did  you  spend  must  ot  yom 
formative  years  (0-1 H)  ? 

1!  you  .in*  mat  ried,  in  which  si  .ito  (a)  or  foreign  country  did  yuu» 
npnuMP  upend  moot  r j I lur  ( 1 1 i : i ) lonn.it  i vo  yearn  (O-lft)Y 

In  which  Ht.ale  did  you  receive  your  bachelor's  degree? 

I INK  Till-:  REVERSE  SIDE  OF  THIS  SHEET  FOR  ANY  COMMENTS  YOU  MAY 
HAVE  ON  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE. 

THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION  1 
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Do  not  use  the  scanner  sheet 
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